HIGH TIME TO SET THE TABLE 


Distant cities become suburbs when you fly. You can enjoy so many more pleasant 


hours at home. Last year more than two million passengers preferred Capital Airlines. 


Dependable, friendly service has been a Capital 


tradition for 26 years. Isn’t it High Time you tried it? jtaf 


Over 500 Flights Daily Between 75 Major Cities 


GiRaRD PERREGAUX, Official Watch Call your TRAVEL AGENT or... AIRLINES 
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will present you with 


Plutarch’s TWELVE LIVES 


CRIME & PUNISHMENT 


by Dostoevsky 
and 


Aristophanes’ FIVE COMEDIES 


OU ARE INVITED to accept these three 

fine editions as a gift of the Fine Editions Club, 
and receive on approval the current monthly selec- 
tion of these handsome new editions of favorite 
classics of all time. If you then decide to become a 
member you will be privileged to receive such superb 
classics as Plato’s Republic, Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, 
Butler’s The Way of All Flesh, Madame Bovary by 
Flaubert, The Confessions of St. Augustine, and many 
others of equal interest. 


Classics are not determined by writers or publishers 
—but by you—the reader. ‘The lasting popularity of 
these books is testimony to their humanity, creative 
thought ‘and eternal verity. Here are luxury editions, 
in bindings worthy of their great contents .. . which 
you can acquire to build a beautiful matched library 
of your own. Send for your gift volumes today. 


TWELVE LIVES— Plutarch 

Great personalities who helped shape our civilization. 
Brilliant narrative, spiced with personal gossip and 
charming sidelights. 


CRIME & PUNISHMENT~— Dostoevsky 
An absorbing detective story, a psychological thriller 
and a revealing character study, all in one. 

FIVE COMEDIES —Aristophanes 

The famed burlesques on life and affairs which are as 
amusing today as they were in 330 B.C. 

BOOKS OF RARE BEAUTY AND DISTINCTION 


A Handsome Adornment to Any Home 
1¢ { 








POOPED! DOL VLD OLD OLD 


No “strings” to this offer 
—the only condition ‘is 
your love for fine books 


BOUND WITH GENUINE LEATHER 
HAND TOOLED IN 24K GOLD... 
PAGE TOPS ALSO 24K GOLD 


These new Fine Editions are triumphs of the book binding art... 
handsome, full-library-size collectors’ editions . . . to cherish for 
a lifetime . . . to lend grace and distinction to your home. Never 
before has any book club offered volumes like these . . . superbly 
bound in deep-maroon genuine leather with beautiful Library Cloth. 
Yet the Fine Editions Club brings them to you at an unprecedented 
low price that is hardly more than you would pay for an ordinary 
novel. Examine these volumes for yourself . . . feel their rich, 
quality bindings . . . see their clear, legible type and fine quality 
paper, with page tops edged in 24K gold. The Fine Editions Club 
will send you, as a lover of great books, the three supreme volumes 
illustrated above, FREE .. . along with the first regular monthly 
selection, which you may return without any obligation, if you 
are not completely delighted. As a member of the Fine Editions 
Club you are not required to take any special number of books 
during the year. You may drop your membership at any time. 
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THE FINE EDITIONS CLUB, Membership Dept., 
2230 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 

Please send me ABSOLUTELY FREE, the three Fine Editions of 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES, CRIME & PUNISHMENT and FIVE 
COMEDIES, along with Invitation to Membership, approval 
copy of the first monthly selection, and advance information about 
future selections. 

It is understood that I may cancel my membership.at any time and 
that I need not take any specific number of books. For each selection 
I decide to keep I will send you the special Members’ price of $3.95, 
all postage charges paid. 

Even if I decide not to become a member, I may still keep the three 
free gift copies. 


MR., MRS., MISS 





(Please print name) 


ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE STATE 





Membership is limited to one subscription to any family or household wypas-3 
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Membership Rolls Now Open to CANADIAN and FOREIGN Subscribers 





Wildemess railroad goes ‘R 


y 


Pye 


125 MILES OF WILDERNESS RAILROAD HAVE BEEN BUILT. THE FIRST 100 MILES, OVER THIS JAGGED TERRAIN, WERE TOUGHEST. COMPLETION IS DUE IN 1954. 





Freight’ to tap fabulous ore strike 


WORLD’S FIRST ALL “ROLLER FREIGHT” RAILROAD WILL SAVE THOUSANDS 
YEARLY BY PUTTING ITS 2,000 ORE CARS ON TIMKEN® BEARINGS 


N a remote corner of Labrador, only 850 miles from 

the Arctic Circle, lies a fabulous deposit of iron ore, 
more precious today than gold. 

To reach it, U. S. and Canadian companies are 
punching a 357-mile railroad through Canada’s wilds. 
U. S. security is at stake; the high-grade, open-pit 
Mesabi deposits that now supply 75% of our iron ore 
needs are being rapidly depleted. 


Wilderness Road to be Most Modern 


This wilderness railroad, named the Quebec, North 
Shore & Labrador, will be the world’s most modern, 
with all 2,000 of its 97-ton ore cars on Timken tapered 
roller bearings to lower the cost and up the speed ‘of 
hauling the ore. 

The decision to go “Roller Freight” 100% was based 
on a detailed cost study which showed that by using 
Timken® roller bearings instead of friction bearings 
the railroad would save thousands of dollars every 
year in operating costs. 


“Hot Box” Problem Eliminated 


Timken bearings will eliminate the “hot box” prob- 
lem, No. 1 cause of freight train delays. Bearing in- 
spection will require less than 420th of the man-hours 

“needed for friction bearings. Cost of lubricant will be 

» cut as much as 89%, And because bearing inspection 

». stops enroute won’t be necessary, elapsed time be- 
tween terminals will be two hours less. 

The reasons: Timken bearings virtually eliminate 
friction, end all speed restrictions due to bearings, go 
hundreds of thousands of miles without needing addi- 
tional lubricant. 

When all railroads go “Roller Freight” they'll save 
an estimated $190 million a year, earn a 22% return 
on the investment. For more information, write The 


Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


ON LEVEL TRACK ONE MAN CAN PUSH a freight car equipped with Timken 
roller bearings. They reduce starting resistance 88%. They'll make it 
easy for QNS&L locomotives to haul 115-car strings of 97-ton ore cars 
like the pilot model above. 





TIMKEN BEARINGS 
CUT STARTING : 
RESISTANCE 88% 
— ELIMINATE 
“HOT BOXES” 


AXLE TURNS 
FREELY — 
NO FRICTION 
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SEALED JOURNAL BOX HOLDS 
LUBRICANT IN 
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FRICTION BEARING CARS LIKE THIS must stop 
every two hundred miles or so while 
axles are checked for “hot boxes” and oil 
usually added. “Hot boxes” caused by 
friction bearings are the No. 1 cause of 


freight train delays. 


Timken roller bearings, above. Terminal 
bearing inspection consists of just feel- 
ing the journal cover. Cars can go hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles without 
adding lubricant. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER CS 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL i) AND THRUST ~~ LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION We 


Copr. 1953 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, O., Cable address: ‘*TIMROSCO"’. 


Watch the railroads Go... on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


TRAOL-MARE 840. Uv. & PAL OFF. 





The March of the News 


Pastime. Everybody knows about 
President Eisenhower’s fondness for the 
game of golf . . . Now, take the game of 
bridge— 

It has been an Eisenhower favorite 
for years . .. and he goes at it with the 
same concentration and enthusiasm that 
he takes to the first tee at golf . . . Back 
in his Paris days there were week ends 
when General Eisenhower spent a good 
part of his time at the bridge table. . . 
playing rubber after rubber with Gen. 
Alfred Gruenther and other close friends 

(Mrs. Eisenhower prefers canasta. ) 

There isn’t as much time for bridge at 
the White House as there was in his 
Army days . . . But Mr. Eisenhower still 
manages an occasional bridge session for 
relaxation—and enjoys it most when the 
competition is the toughest. 

Among golfers and bridge fans in 
Washington the question of which game 
the President prefers is a matter of open 
debate . . . But those who know say that, 
if golfer Eisenhower were as good as 
bridge player Eisenhower . . . his golf- 
ing worries would be over. 


Work time. Last week, the President 
got in some golf . . . But he found no 
time for bridge . . . There was work to 
be done. 

Developments in Korea meant tense 
and long conferences for Mr. Eisenhow- 
er and top military men... Mean- 
while, the President and his entire Cabi- 
net kept a careful watch on the sessions 
of Congress where the budget and the 
Administration’s foreign-aid plans were 
getting a thorough going over . . . The 
long-expected reorganization of the 
military high command began—with the 
retirement of Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
as Air Force Chief of Staff . . . and the 
appointment of Gen. Nathan F. Twining 
to take over in his place . . . For two 
days the President and his officials con- 
ferred with Governors called into Wash- 
ington from all over America—and from 





five territories ... It was something 
new—an Eisenhower program to inform 
State executives on nearly everything the 
Federal Government is doing and plan- 
ning. 

Then, near the end of the week, Re- 
publican Eisenhower went to New York 
to make speeches at two Republican din- 
ners—where the attendance—at $100 a 
plate—was more than enough to put the 
National Committee in the black. 

By the week end, the President was 
ready to go to the home of his brother, 
Milton, at State College, Pa., and “take it 
easy” for a couple of days. 


Overhaul. Postmaster General Arthur 
E. Summerfield and his associates have 
been going over that Department to see 
where improvements should be made 
.. . Among other things, they found: 

A country post office whose only 
customers were the postmaster and 
several of his relatives. 

Some rural routes that haven't 
been changed since the Civil War. 
They closed the post office .. . re- 

vamped the rural routes . . . and started 
a complete reorganization of the postal 
service to jack up its efficiency . . . No- 
body expected their campaign to put 
the Department on a paying basis—but 
it might reduce the losses that run into 
millions of dollars every week. 


Homecomings. Last week two men 
came back to their home towns—and, 
momentarily, back into the news—after 
extended absences from both. 

Dean Acheson returned from a vaca- 
tion in the Caribbean to take up in Wash- 
ington the private law practice he put 
aside years ago when he became Harry 
Truman’s Secretary of State. 

And Harry Truman returned to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., from a vacation spent in 
Hawaii . . . He announced he would 
open up his old office in Kansas City— 
just as soon as he unpacked 21 trunks. 
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SHUTDOWN TIME WAS GREATLY REDUCED when a filter’ 
fabric of acid-resistant ‘“‘Orlon” replaced a conventional fabric 
in this hydraulic filter press. Operating in an acid solution; 
the new fabric lasts 90 times longer, cuts fabric costs, too. 
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STRONGER TAPING... LESS DOWNTIME 3 YEARS WITHOUT TIME LOST for take- 
. & ae for changing rolls, when nylon fibers rein- ups! That’s the record of this conveyor belt, 


ae ree force tape for heavy-duty boxes. Finer yet sinewed for extra strength with ‘“‘Cordura”’ 
stronger nylon strands make a flat, flexible rayon. The stretch-free strength of “Cordura” 
tape that can be applied more quickly. And yarn permits thinner, more flexible belts for 
there’s 25% more tape to the same-sized roll! better troughing .. . trouble-free operation. 

















are speeding production 


«++ AND MAY WELL DO IT FOR YOU 


o2.f .. ; ei Today, man-made fibers are helping industry speed production . . . make 
i , a . better products . . . cut costs. New properties . . . in new combinations .. . 


plus the greater uniformity of Du Pont man-made fibers make possible 
this new efficiency and economy. 

Du Pont’s five versatile fibers—nylon, acetate, “Cordura’’, ‘‘Orlon”’ 
and “Dacron’’—still have a great untapped potential as raw materials 
for industry. They may offer you opportunities for improving products 
and processes —as they have in the examples shown here. It will pay you 
to investigate them in terms of your needs. Write us for full informa- 
tion, mentioning the uses you have in mind. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. (Inc.), Room 2520-N, Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Y. MORE EFFICIENT WIRE WRAPPINGS for 


® transformer cables are made with ‘Dacron’’. 
I. This remarkable fiber gives increased abrasion 
oo resistance, smaller wrapping size, smoother 


I. , surfaces for easier transformer assembly. Costs REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


TE TORE IEE RE PE ! 
less than standard insulation, too! BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


[a NYLON = CORDURA*=——SCORLON*-—s( CRON 





ial high fenacity rayon . acrylic fiber polyester fiber 
o j FIBERS TO High strength wet and dry; High strength with low cost, Dimensionally stable; strong High strength wet ond dry; 
= | FIT INDUSTRY’S elastic, shock- resistant, high . low bulk; high resistance to wet and dry; low moisture tstanding heot resistance; 


flexibility. Resists detgriora- _— stretch; resistance to heat. absorption; resistant to sun- good chemical resistance; 
NEEDS tion from oils, alkalies. Tough, — This high tenacity rayon has light, mildew ond weather stretch resistance; good elec- 
durable, lightweight. High ‘toughness, good durability P e. High resistance to trical insulating properties. 
obrasion resistance. and flexibility. acids and other solvents. Withstands abrasion, flexing. 


*DU PONT TRADE-MARK 











Washington Whispers 





[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Navy Man to Top Joint Chiefs? . . . U.S.-British Discord 
Over Korean Issues . . . Tricks in Soviet Trade Offers 


Winston Churchill, for Britain, is op- 
posing the suggestion of American 
military officials that a time limit be 
placed upon truce talks in Korea. 
U.S. military men, however, are get- 
ting tired of Communist legpulling. 


xk * 


Day-to-day truce negotiations in Ko- 
rea are being supervised jointly from 
Washington by diplomats of the State 
Department and by top-ranking mili- 
tary officers, with major decisions 
brought directly to President Eisen- 
hower for action. Field negotiators 
are merely carrying out orders that 
have White House sanction. 


x * * 


Some White House officials are be- 
coming irritated with the British. The 
irritation stems from an apparent 
British enthusiasm for attacking U. S. 
because this country is slow to give in 
to Communists in Korea, while the 
British show no apparent alarm over 
Communist activity in Southeast Asia 
that might result in lopping another 
chunk off the British Empire. 


& & 


President Eisenhower is a_ strong 
backer of the idea of a highly central- 
ized military establishment in which 
each service will have less leeway to 
develop its ideas of how a modern war 
should be fought. The present system 
of competition between services is 
held to be wasteful, even if it has 
worked well in actual war. 


x *« 


Gen. Carl Spaatz, Air Force (retired), 
is the Air Force candidate for the job 
of Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, which Gen. Omar Bradley will 
vacate August 1. President Eisenhow- 
er, however, is indicating that he fa- 
vors an officer from the U.S. Navy as 
the new Chairman. 


* & @& 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
is finding that his troubles grow no 


smaller. Mr. Dulles, trying to follow a 
middle course, is under attack by the 
right wing of the Republican Party 
from one side and by New Deal com- 
mentators and columnists from the 
other side. President Eisenhower is 
out of the line of fire, which is cen- 
tered on the Secretary of State. 


x *& & 


Senator Robert Taft, Republican 
Leader in the Senate, and Joseph 
Martin, Speaker of the House, would 
like it if Mr. Eisenhower set out more 
definitely his specific wishes in terms 
of legislation. The President takes the 
attitude that it is the responsibility of 
Congress to outline the broad policies, 
which he then will execute. But Con- 
gress often prefers that the President 
spell things out. 
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Anthony Eden, British Foreign Secre 
tary, after undergoing two serious op 
erations, will be unable to serve 
several months. It appears more ar 
more likely that R. A. Butler, C 

cellor of the Exchequer, will be ¢ 
man who succeeds Prime Minis 
Churchill when Sir Winston retires 


xk k 


British and French officials grabbed 
at offers of cheap commodities madé 
by Russians in a Geneva, Switzerlan¢ 
trade conference, only to find that the 
Russians said that any business would 
have to be transacted in Moscow in- 
stead of on the ground. Alacrity with 
which European nations jumped at 
Russian offers revealed the growin 
fissure in relations with U.S., which 
does not favor expanded trade with 
Communist areas. 


xeek 


The Danish Government did not per- 
mit testing of the late-model Russian 








MIG plane that a Polish pilot flew tom. 


the Danish island of Bornholm. Th 
MIG was returned after the dime 

sions of the plane were taken and if 
component parts listed, so that mue 
information still is lacking. 


= * Ff 


Soft talk from Russians is not bein 
translated into softer deeds or a softe 
attitude in diplomacy. Instead @ 
making even slight concessions, the 
Kremlin is taking a stiffer stand 0 
Western rights in an air corridor 
Berlin and is adamant on almost al 
issues now being raised. 


xk * 


L. P. Beria, head of Russia’s secret p0- 
lice, is emerging in Russia as a strong. 
er man than G. M, Malenkov, the new 
Premier. Beria has his agents now in 
command in most of the Russian te- 
publics and is infiltrating the For 
eign Ministry. American sources not 
that the new Russian rulers are gain 
ing in self-confidence and are hard 
ening their attitude toward the West 
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STEEL can do so many jobs so well 
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9% Miles of Hole. . . and Still Going Strong! 
The American Tiger Brand Rotary Line with which 
this “Oilwell”? No. 76 rig is strung, has already 
been used in the drilling of 7 oil wells for a total 
of 49,700 feet of “‘hole.” In the oilfields, the prod- 
ucts of United States Steel are favorites, because 
they give longer service with less trouble. 








Power for the People. No doubt about it, 
America is lucky to have such a generous supply 
of electric power . . . for electricity contributes 
enormously to the health, comfort and conve- 
nience of all of us. U. S. Steel helps to provide 
electricity for better living by manufacturing 
products like U-S-‘S Amerbestos Wire, here being 
used in the generating station switchboard of one 
of the nation’s largest electric utility companies. 
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How to use Tape without Getting Stuck. rasy. 

Just use the handy dispenser that comes with it! 
Inside Information. The growing popu- Scores of drug and grocery items these days come 
larity of steel windows . . . and especially to you with ingenious dispensing devices built 
of the picture-window type like this . . . is into them: like pressure cans for shaving cream, 
explained by the ladies very simply: they eta covers aig sonnei ne spouts _ 
say they like t m0 windows i ? . : 4 oney containers. any 0 these evices are made 
the owl os hm hag — — This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel of steel in the form of tin-plate (1% tin, 99% steel!). 
tightness, their slender lines; and they like 


their ease of cleaning from inside the house. 
Only steel can do so many jobs so well. A S S 


Usa te. , The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 

GUNNISON HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-836 





Open for business! 


We picked something that says “wide open” 
to tell you about Sinclair’s new “Big Inch” 
Pipe Line—now open for business. 


Recently dedicated, this great new oilway 
travels 666 miles crossing four major rivers 
in its course from Cushing, Oklahoma, to the 
East Chicago, Indiana, refinery. The “Big 
Inch”, a combination 22” and 24” line, is 
capable of moving 280,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily between Cushing and Salisbury, 
Missouri, and 150,000 barrels daily from 
Salisbury into East Chicago. This represents 
a marked increase in Sinclair's capacity to de- 
liver oil from one of its most productive areas. 


The new line completely replaces a multiple 
system of small-diameter lines which the 
company has operated over approximately 
the same route. It insures a steady supply of 
crude oil to two important Sinclair refineries. 


Sinclair's new “Big Inch” is one of a number 
of construction projects designed to step-up 
the efficiency of the company’s operations 
and is another important part of Sinclair's 
plan for balanced progress in transportation, 
production, manufacturing, and sales. 


SINCLAIR 
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_A Great Name in Oil 3 
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SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
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Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Signs multiply that the boom is wearing out, some adjustment coming. 

Money no longer is superabundant. Goods, selling fast, still tend to be 
turned out faster than they are sold. Many commodity prices are lower. 

Government is laying people off, starting to deflate. 

Marriage rate is lower. A slower increase in new families indicates a 
prospective decline in demand for new houses, for household equipment. 

There's really nothing in sight to spark a bigger boom. 








Farmers, already, are undergoing an adjustment. Mining areas are, too. 

Textiles are not as buoyant as they might be. Local communities, here and 
there, are feeling the effects when Government projects are cut back. 

Mostly, however, the boom is running strongly. 

It's when you look to the late part of the year and to 1954 that the 
suggestion of adjustment seems strongest. Autos are being turned out faster 
than they are being sold in the big selling season. Appliances, for the most 
part, are, too. New houses do not always sell as fast as they did. 

Industry, in other words, almost surely will slow somewhat, later in the 
year, to avoid building stockpiles of goods that may become burdensome. 











Boom's end, when it comes, will not be very painful for most people. 

Overtime, mostly, will end. Hours of work, in many companies, will be 
lowered to spread work. Unemployment may rise moderately, but not sharply. 

Output of industry, on an average, is likely to be off 5 to 10 per cent. 
It will be more than that in some industries, less in others. 

Prices will be under pressure. Profit margins, as a result, may shrink. 

There will be some real competition to move goods. Businessmen who are 
inefficient will have rougher going. Inefficient workers will, too. 

It's to be the end of an inflation era when values got distorted. 




















Once inflation is killed off, moves will start to block deflation. 

Money, then, will be loosened. Interest rates, probably, will tend to ease 
a little. They're probably about as high now as they will get. 

Taxes will be cut, substantially, to resist deflation. Excess-profits tax 
dies July 1, 1953. Individuals, possibly, may get a 10 per cent cut in income 
taxes retroactive to July 1, as well. If not, they get a cut in 1954. 

Tax policy, generally, will get an overhauling next year. 

Private business will be encouraged by money policy, tax policy, other 
policies of Government, to expand as soon as it is clear that excesses of the 
boom are ended. By checking the boom now, those who shape policy hope to head 
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off dangers in credit expansion that might cause serious trouble if they are 
ignored and allowed to run until they lead to a blowup. 


What you need most to understand is this: An end to the boom is sought by 
Government as an objective. Deflation, however, is not wanted and will be 
resisted by Government if it tends to make headway after inflation ends. 

The objective is stability. But: Stability, over all, can mean harder 
going for some groups and some industries. Just as inflation hurt the saver, 
the retired person, the Government worker, so can an end to inflation cause some 
trouble to the inefficient worker or businessman, the speculator, often the 
farmer and commodity producer who gains when inflation is running. 





Truce in Korea again seems nearer, but not necessarily imminent. 

Truce deal, the latest Communist offer, is loaded with possible tricks. 

Truce issue: Forced return of prisoners is basic, not minor. It may be 
vital in event of big war. Communists, with captive armies, may lose them if 
it's clear U.S. will give fair treatment. U.S., forcing prisoners back to 
Russia after World War II, saw them slaughtered wholesale or sent to Siberia. 

Communists are striving to convince the people they hold that to go over to 
the non-Communists is dangerous. U.S. is striving to refute that idea. 








If a truce does come, under terms so far agreed to: 

Fighting stops within 12 hours. Troops draw back 2 kilometers within 72 
hours. Inspection teams of “neutrals,” including Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
move in. Prisoner exchange is to take place within 2 months. 














A political conference, to talk "peace," starts within 3 months. 

Communists can go on building airfields, bases, while talks go on. Talks 
on a peace treaty for Austria have gone on 6 years without completion. 

Korea will be around, as a problem, for a very long time. 





Spending cuts ahead are to be substantial with Korea, bigger without. 

Air Force build-up, stretched out again, will save billions. Army, to cut 
100,000 in uniformed personnel, other thousands in civilians, will save more. 
If war ends, Army will save 2 billions in ammunition alone for a year. Navy 
cuts are to be moderate, but real. Involved are jobs, orders. 

Aid abroad will get less new money than the White House asks. Old money 
will keep that aid flowing at rather high levels, however. 

The Eisenhower Administration is in earnest on spending cuts. 








Budget balance, even so, is not in sight. In year to end June 30, a Truman 
year for most part, outgo will exceed income by 6 to 7 billions. 

In year starting July 1, the first Eisenhower year, outgo is likely to 
exceed income by 2 billions or more, depending on size of tax cuts. 

The year to start July 1, 1954, is the first in which a budget balance is 
to be expected. Even then, budget outlook will relate to business outlook. 











Pay-roll tax rise to 2 per cent each on employer and employe, scheduled for 
January 1, will be blocked by Congress. Old-age insurance, gradually, will tend 
toward a pay-as-you-go System. Old-age benefits, graduated on the basis of 
income, will continue to be graduated, not put on a flat basis. 
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“WHEREVER I GO 


have the convenience of HERTZ SERVICE 
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TRUCKS, TOO...Hertz is also the world’s 
lorgest truck leasing and rental organization, 
Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for 
daily and weekly rentals, or on long-term lease, 


“Convenience is tight! I always have a car from Hertz waiting for me at my 
destination city ... my work starts the minute I reach town... I lose 

no time, I make more calls. Along with a fine new car at a low rental rate 
I get gasoline, oil and insurance at no extra cost. 

I’m for Hertz Service, every time!” 
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The New Ultra-Modern 
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International Airport, Ft. 
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WERTZ SERVICE: what it's, what it costs, how fo get it- 


What It Is... Hertz is a rent-a-car service, inter- 
national in scope, available in more than 500 
cities and resort areas throughout the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great 
Britain, Mexico and Switzerland. 


What It Costs... Here is a specific rate exam- 
ple: at the Hertz station in Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, the 24 hour daily rate is $7.00, plus 7 
cents per mile, including gasoline, oil and insur- 
ance. Thus, the total cost for a trip of 30 miles 
in any one day is only $9.10, whether one person 
or five ride in the car. Rates are lower by the 
week, Rates vary slightly in different sections 
of the country. 


Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished... Even 
on long trips, whatever amount you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline and oil is refunded to you, Public 
Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft In- 
surance and $100.00 deductible collision protec- 
tion are included in the low rate—at no extra 
cost. 


How To Get It... It’s as easy as A-B-C to rent 
from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone directory 
under "H"” for your nearest Hertz station; (B) 
show your driver's license at the station and 
identify yourself; (C) step into a finenewcar and go! 


Advance Reservations ...To be sure of a car 
when you need it, locally or in some other city, 
it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any 
Hertz station will make a reservation for you, 


anywhere, for any time. Or, if you have the cor- 
rect Hertz station name and address at your des- 
tination city, you can make your own reservations 
by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any rail- 
road or airline reservation office will make a 
Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz 
Rail-Auto Plan or the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan at 
the time you purchase your railroad or airline 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your 
reservation and be sure you get Hertz service 
when you arrive at your destination, 


New Model Cars...Cars rented from Hertz 
are always current-model cars, of popular makes, 
The car you rent bears no Hertz identification— 
it is your private car, for an hour, a day, or as 
long as you wish. 


Charge Cards Available ... Hertz Charge 
Cards (international in application) are issued 
to well rated business firms and individuals. The 
card serves as identification, eliminates deposit 
requirements, and provides credit privileges if 
desired. Air Travel Card holders and Rail Credit 
Card holders are accorded the same privileges 
extended to holders of Hertz Charge Cards. 


Additional Information ...For information on 
Hertz stations—anywhere—or for information on 
any detail of Hertz Service operations, contact 
your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone 
Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Department 753, 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; phone: 
WEbster 9-5165. 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your nearest Hertz station 


WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS @ (cp 





Coming—another great Boeing 


A history-making airplane is today taking 
shape in a Seattle plant. It is Boeing’s 
prototype “Project X” jet transport. 


There is real need and opportunity, 
both in military and commercial fields, 
for such an airplane — jet-powered for 
speed and smooth performance — large 
enough for ample range and capacity. 


A jet tanker would make available to 
strategic air power the full potential of 
swift jet bombers — flying with them on 
long-range missions and refueling them 
in flight at their own choice of altitude 
and speed. The rapid transport of high- 
priority military personnel and cargo also 
calls for jet power. Commercial airlines 
are evidencing increased interest in a jet 


transport which will offer new speed and 
provide economically feasible operation. 


The Boeing prototype airplane, now 
well along in construction, is being built 
as a demonstrator model. It will be com- 
pleted and flying in 1954. The early 
construction of this prototype, made pos- 
sible through the use of Boeing's own 
funds, provides an advantage that will be 
shared in by its customers. It will make 
possible the building of production air- 
planes at lower cost and in a shorter 
time than if production orders were not 
preceded by the design and construction 
of a prototype. It will offer an early oppor- 
tunity to develop and prove out engineer- 
ing, production and operational details. 


It is logical that Boeing should have 
undertaken this project. No other com- 
pany in the world possesses such a 
background of experience in designing, 
building and flying multi-jet aircraft. 
More than 14,500 hours of aerodynamic 
research in Boeing’s own wind tunnel 
and more than 5000 hours of test and 
research flying have gone into the de- 
velopment of the B-47 Stratojet medium 
bomber and the B-52 eight-jet heavy 


Stratofortress. 


The company’s 36-year record of in- 
tegrity in research, design, engineering 
and manufacturing gives assurance that 
the new airplane will be another great 
Boeing. 


BOEING 
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NEW ERA 


FOR THE DOLLAR 


Value Starts Up—Savings Worth More, Borrowing Costs More 


- 


Something interesting and ta oldies 


{t's time, if you have not already done 
so, to revise a good many ideas about 
| the dollar—ideas that have grown up 
during the last 14 years. 

For as long as many people can re- 
member, the dollar has been slipping. It 
seemed to rest on quicksand, its value 
steadily sinking. The man who saved 
found that the dollars were worth less 
when he decided later to spend them. 
Extravagance appeared to bring a re- 
ward, frugality to carry a penalty. All 
the lessons about the advantages of thrift 
and the danger of debt seemed to prove 
wrong in practice. 

If you happened to buy a savings 
bond 10 years ago, putting up $75, you 
discovered that 10 years later the bond 
with a face value of $100 would buy 
only what $65 would have bought in 
1943. You might have been better off to 
have spent the $75 and enjoyed what 
it would have bought. Maybe you saved 
and in 1945 bought a $1,000 Victory 
Loan bond. That bond today brings 
only $920 if you sell. In terms of 1945 
purchasing power this $920 is worth 
about $623. If you hold the bond instead 
of selling it, the $25 a year in interest 
now buys what $17 would have bought 
in 1945, 

Suppose you had $1,000 in cash in 
1939 and just let it lie. That $1,000 to- 
day, j in terms of 1939 purchasing power, 
is worth only $523. 

All of this dawned upon people gradu- 
ally, changing their attitudes toward 
Money. Money itself came to be some- 
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thing to turn quickly into goods or 
property or services that could be en- 
joyed. The longer dollars were kept, the 
less they proved to be worth. 

Now there is to be a change again. 
The dollar is entering another new era, 
an era when its value will be stable, or 
even may rise. 

Today’s dollar already will buy more 
of a good many things than would the 
dollar of a few months ago. It buys much 
more meat and butter. It buys a good 


deal more in the way of a used car, an 
old house, or household appliances, if 
you haggle a little. It will buy more farm 
land, too. 

The dollar’s value, in brief, no longer 
is being eroded by inflation. 

Odds are strong that a dollar saved to- 
day will be worth more later, not less. A 
dollar invested in bonds now will yield 
a bigger return than has been the case 
in many years, and the dollars to be 
earned in interest in the future promise 


—Harris & Ewing 


BRAND-NEW DOLLARS 
. they buy a little more 
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to buy as much as, or probably more 
than, dollars of today. 

There is much that the average person 
needs to know about the meaning of the 
changes that go with inflation’s end. It 
is important first, however, to understand 
why the dollar has stopped losing value 
and why it is likely to be worth more, 
rather than less, over the longer-range 
period ahead. 

A major reason why the dollar no 
longer is losing value is found in the fact 
that an era of abundance has returned. 
There are goods enough to go around, 
supplies enough to meet the demands of 
individuals and industry and those of 
Government. Anybody can get almost 
anything he wants at today’s prices, with 
a good many things beginning to be in 
surplus, pressing down on prices. 

This abundance of goods and services 
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removes any reason to scramble to turn 
dollars into goods. In fact, by not rushing 
to buy, a dollar not spent today might 
be worth more later, when it is spent. 

Then there is the further fact that dol- 
lars themselves are not superabundant 
in relation to goods. The Government 
has stopped adding to the supply of 
dollars through increasing the amount of 
available bank credit. That is a result, in 
important part, of Federal Reserve Board 
policy. (See page 82.) 

A deliberate policy of making money 
less easy to borrow is causing potential 
borrowers to have somewhat more re- 
spect for dollars and to be less inclined 
to use them recklessly. The dollar no 
longer is something to throw around 
in the knowledge that money is plen- 
tiful and declining in value. 

An end of the era of inflation, the be- 


ginning of a period of stability or even 
mild deflation, makes it necessary to te- 
vise many a viewpoint and practice that 
has grown up in recent years. 

It now will pay to save. Dollars 
saved, barring another big war, are more 
likely to gain purchasing value in years 
ahead than to lose value. That has not 
been true during the last 14 years. In 
that period the person who bought real 
estate or commodities or other things 
profited from the inflation. The man 
who laid aside cash or its equivalent, 
such as savings bonds, lost out. From 
now on, however, the dollars placed in 
savings bonds are almost sure to be 
worth as much when cashed as when 
purchased—and probably more. The 
same is to be true of annuities, insurance 
policies, or money placed in savings ac 
counts or building and loan associations. 
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iA Better Doll 


Rats 


The aim of officials now in charge of 
the country’s money and credit is to give 
astable and enduring value to your dol- 
lar. 

That means that the man who retires 
gets a fair assurance that his pension or 
amuity or savings will retain value. That 
will mark a change. The man who re- 
tired on $200 a month in 1945, for ex- 
ample, now gets only what $135 would 
have bought then. The man who retires 
from now on can count on getting his 
money's worth, and perhaps more. 

A salary becomes more attractive than 
a daily wage when inflation ends. The 
salary carries assurance of a steady in- 
come in dollars of steady value. The 
Wage worker has less assurance of steady 
work in a period of abundant supplies 
and frequently will lose some overtime 
earnings. It also is more difficult to get a 
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raise when prices are stable and demand 
is less urgent. 

Businessmen will have to keep a 
sharper eye on costs when money gains 
in value and may find profits harder to 
realize. Competition stiffens as the 
scramble for scarcer dollars gets more 
intense. Inventories no longer promise 
an automatic profit, as they do during 
inflation when prices rise. 

The farmer already knows that his 
earnings shrink with an end of inflation 
because prices for his produce decline. 
This trend now is extending to the price 
of his land. Other property owners, 
too, may find it more difficult to turn 
over their property as money gains in 
value. A period of stability, or of mod- 
erate deflation, dampens the urge to 
speculate, to bid up prices of property 
and goods. 


c& 
9 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


The lender is the person who faces 
a brighter future at this time. He can 
command a higher return for the money 
he advances and he can select his risks. 
His opportunities for safe and secure 
investments tend to expand. 

The borrower, favored during infla- 
tion, finds his position more difficult. No 
longer can he count on paying off his 
debts in cheaper dollars. He may even 
have to repay in dollars of greater value. 
And no longer can he count on borrow- 
ing as much money as he wants. He will 
find that he has to put up more security, 
pay more interest and meet stiffer repay- 
ment terms. 

The new era for the dollar, in fact, 
promises to bring back the times when 
the man with money to lend and the 
customer with cash to spend are to be 
favored over the sellers and speculators. 
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RECESSION GETS 
A TEST CASE: 
THE COAL SLUMP 


What happens when business slumps? You get a test 
in Pennsylvania's coal fields, where times are hard now. 

Shutdowns and slowdowns in mines spread their ef- 
fects from working families to stores and property values. 

Unemployment insurance acts as built-in relief. The 
jobless can get along while checks keep coming. 

Younger workers often find new jobs. Oldsters get 
pensions, but often don’t want them. Middle-aged work- 
ers find themselves too old for a new job, too young for 
a pension. They are feeling the pinch. 

A good many prove to have savings as a backstop. 
People generally expect the downturn to be temporary. 


JOHNSTOWN, PA. 

A close-up view of what a business 
recession means to an area and its people 
is provided by the two counties that ad- 
join this city in the heart of the soft- 
coal field of central Pennsylvania. What 
goes on here offers a preview of what 
other areas may undergo if, by chance, a 
slump hits their chief industry as coal 
mining has been hit in the Johnstown area. 

Actual distress is slow to arrive. There 
isn’t much of it in these counties yet. But 
work weeks are shortened for miners. 
Trade declines in general and dips rather 
sharply in luxury lines. Unpaid bills pile 
up. Property values fall. Young workers 
begin to drift away. Some older workers, 
too old to get new jobs, too young for 
pensions, get discouraged. Unemploy- 
ment insurance provides a minimum in- 
come to the jobless. 

All this has happened in Cambria and 
Somerset counties in Pennsylvania—two 
counties that offer a test-tube specimen 
of a business slump in a major industry. 
Conditions here are being repeated in 
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varying degrees in other coal-mining sec- 
tions, for the industry has been in a 
decline since the autumn of 1951. 

Actually, the Johnstown area is far 
from being in an acute depression. Latest 
figures from the State Employment Serv- 
ice show total Johnstown employment at 
96,000, total unemployment at 7,750, or 
about 7.5 per cent of the total labor 
force. If comparable conditions prevailed 
through the nation, that would mean a 
jobless total of about 4.7 million, scarcely 
a depression figure. 

But Johnstown people are quite con- 
cerned. Businessmen are organizing com- 
mittees to try to bring new factories into 
the area. Construction projects are eyed 
as job providers for idle miners. Mer- 
chants worry about the volume of credit 
on their books. Some are tightening in- 
stallment terms, although it costs sales. 

In the coal industry, distress is more 
widespread. A total of 19,500 miners 
have jobs now, compared with 22,750 a 
year ago. But 5,000 of these working 
miners work only two or three days a 
week. About 1,900 are drawing unem- 


ployment benefits of $30 a week, and 
1,000 have exhausted their benefits, 
which run for 26 weeks, or half a year. 
Still others work only one day, and draw 
partial unemployment compensation to 
bring their weekly income to $35. 

It is generally conceded that unem- 
ployment insurance is truly a rescue op- 
eration when a slump hits. The weekly 
checks enable families to buy food and 
sometimes to pay something on their ac- 
counts. Not only are miners’ families kept 
alive by these benefits, but business, too, 
is enabled to limp along. The real worry, 
however, is what happens when the un- 
employment checks stop altogether. That 
day has not yet arrived in Johnstown, but 
nearly everybody sees it coming. Mining 
operations are not expected to revive 
any time soon, and quite a number of 
families may go on State relief. 

Hardest hit by the slump are the older 
miners. They have seniority but the rules 
can be variously interpreted. Miners of 
20 years’ experience sometimes are laid 
off because they cannot operate the new 
type of machinery. And they find it next 
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to impossible to get another job. Other 
mines refuse to hire them and other in- 
dustries do not want new men older 
than 45. One employment office told a 
miner that he was too old, and he replied 
with some bitterness: “I’m only 48.” 
These difficulties are compounded by 


the fact that the much-publicized Miners’ 


welfare fund offers little help in the pres- 
ent emergency. The fund pays no pen- 
sions until a miner reaches 60 years, or 
is disabled at an earlier year. Social Se- 
curity pensions do not begin until the 
age of 65. Thus, a miner of 55 who has 
lost his job and doesn’t expect to find 
another laments: “It’s pretty tough to get 
80 close to that pension and miss it.” A 
union representative, however, says he 
probably will be eligible for the $100-a- 
month pension upon reaching 60, with 
the chance of getting another $100 or so 
each month from the Federal Govern- 
ment when he reaches 65. 

Even miners of 60 and more would 
rather work than draw their pensions. 
One man about to start his pension ex- 
plains: “If the mine was working more 
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than one day a week, I'd want to keep 
working until I got to be 65, but at the 
present rate I think it would be better to 
retire on pension. I'll live with my daugh- 
ter on her farm, earn a little extra picking 
fruit and doing odd jobs.” This man 
started in the mines at the age of 13. 

Another miner past 60 points out: 
“Td rather try to find some kind of work. 
I’m eligible for the union pension, but 
I’m not sure it would keep coming. The 
welfare fund stopped pensions once be- 
fore when royalty payments dropped off, 
and it could happen again.” 

The fund is believed to be paying 
more each month in pensions, death ben- 
efits and medical care than it is getting 
from coal operators, who pay a royalty of 
40 cents a ton. Estimates are that recently 
the fund may have been running in the 
red as much as 2 million dollars a month. 

Young miners also have their trou- 
bles. They are often laid off for lack of 
seniority and find it hard to get a job in 
another mine. However, they are not tied 
as closely to their communities as their 
elders and frequently go to other cities to 
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WHEN WORK STOPS: Car gets spruced up. . 
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. and fishing tackle replaces mining tools 
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find jobs in auto plants, appliance fac- 
tories, steel mills or other industries. In 
the coal town of Gallitzin, in Cambria 
County, one businessman estimates that, 
of 100 men who lost their jobs when the 
largest mine shut down, 75 have found 
work in near-by steel mills. 

But work in other cities is not always 
an easy solution. Many mining families 
own their homes. This means that the 
husband must drive some distance to his 
new job or sell the home. But selling is 
difficult in places where business is in a 
slump. So the upshot is an unfamiliar job 
in an unfamiliar place. 

Wives pitch in to help the family in- 
come. Some of them find jobs in near-by 
factories and a few are employed in 
home-town establishments. Gallitzin has 
a shirt factory and there are other manu- 


BRUSHING UP: Miner's wife 
goes back to her shorthand 


facturing plants in the two counties. One 
mother of three has gone to work as a 
typist in an office, while her husband uses 
the family car to look for a job in other 
places. The youngest child stays with 
grandparents. 

Jobs outside of mines and outside of 
home towns are not teo appealing, how- 
ever. This attitude is demonstrated in 
Twin Rocks, probably the hardest-hit 
coal town in the two counties. Twin 
Rocks depends for employment on a 
single mine, which once employed 250 
workers but closed in November. Mining 
families accepted the shutdown without 
much grumbling, but protests became 
vigorous when machinery began to be 
removed from the pits. 

Wives of miners took direct action. 
They set up a picket line at the road 
leading to the mine shaft, and when 
trucks arrived to remove more equipment 
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the women held their ground. The trucks 
drove away, empty, and the women are 
still on duty. The fear is that, if the 
machinery is moved, the mine will be 
closed forever and Twin Rocks will be- 
come a ghost town. 

Meanwhile, most people in Twin 
Rocks are managing to scrape along. Of 
the 250 miners thrown out of work, only 
60 are still unemployed. Twenty have 
found jobs in other mines. The others 
went to near-by steel mills and factories. 

Actual hardship is not yet a problem 
for most of these Pennsylvania mine fam- 
ilies. Besides the unemployment checks, 
most of them had some financial reserves, 
usually Government savings bonds. In 
recent years miners had been making 
about $90 a week from steady work. This 
money was used to buy homes (often 


LINING UP: Unemployment com- 
pensation helps—while it lasts 


offered by mining companies at bargain 
prices), automobiles, television sets and 
other appliances. 

One Twin Rocks family, for example, 
has the home and automobile paid for, 
plus a television set, electric stove, elec- 
tric refrigerator and washing machine. 
Food bills that used to run $40 a week 
now have been cut drastically, but the 
family still manages to keep a telephone, 
daily newspaper delivery, and to buy 
gasoline and oil. 

The clothing outlay has been reduced 
almost to nothing, but the family intends 
to buy a graduation gown, a $20 class 
ring, announcement cards and _ photo- 
graphs for a daughter who will be gradu- 
ated from high school in June. 

Mining families make every effort to 
keep up standards for their children. 
They want no unfavorable comparisons 
between the children of miners and those 


— 


of more fortunate neighbors, where the 
breadwinner still has a full-time job. 

A good many miners are drawing upon 
their savings. Miners, in fact, are ac- 
customed to this. Three-day weeks are 
no new experience to them, since coal 
mining, as one explained, “has always 


_ been a boom-or-bust job.” This man 


added with some pride that “you 
wouldn't find auto workers getting along 
on a three-day week very long.” The 
trouble is that these reserves now are 
nearing exhaustion, and there is plenty 
of worry about what will come next. — 

Business firms in coal areas are feel- 
ing the pinch. Some miners are delin- 
quent on installment accounts, but mer- 
chants are willing to carry them. There 
have been very few repossessions of auto- 
mobiles or appliances. Luxury buying 
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PILING UP: Merchandise goes 
unpurchased in mining town 


has stopped. One appliance dealer has 
made no sales at all in recent weeks. An- 
other man says his store dropped in value 
by $5,000 on “the day the No. 10 mine 
closed down.” Most businessmen, how- 
ever, think conditions are temporiry, that 
recovery will come eventually. 

This explains why they are lenient 
about delinquent bills of mine families 
and why credit still is being extended for 
necessary purchases. Merchants find that 
most miners are honest and eager to 
square their accounts when they can 
afford it. 

Many people in the region expect 
union leader John L. Lewis to come up 
with an answer before long, maybe in 
the form of a six-hour day or some other 
means of spreading the work. But, wheth- 
er Mr. Lewis finds a solution or not, 
nearly everyone believes that current 
conditions are only temporary. 
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What JACK HEINT L is doing ahout... 



























ACCELERATION 


Diving, climbing jet planes are super roller 
coasters. Sudden bursts of acceleration—sharp 
banks and turns—place aircraft electrical 
equipment under punishing stresses. But Jack 
& Heintz equipment can take anything a jet 
can “dish out’. Take it because specialized 
J&H acceleration tests have subjected our 
units to conditions more severe than en- 
countered in actual service. 


It is our business to develop and produce 
compact electrical, electromechanical and hy- 
draulic devices whose specialized design offers 
the maximum in generating, applying or 
controlling power under unusual and extreme 
operating conditions. 


The name Jack & Heintz on aviation or 
commercial products stands for advanced 
engineering . . . precise manufacturing . . . 
pretested performance. Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
Department 553, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Aircraft Generating Equipment—a-c 


Jacks HEIntz ° 
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EQUIPMENT 


means electrical, hydraulic or mechanical devices‘designed to solve 
unusual problems of developing power, controlling it or using it. 


and d-c— including Control Systems 
and Components « Electric Starters « 
Actuators and Special Aircraft 





. Motors « Custom-built Commercial 
©1953, Jack & Heintz, Inc. 





Motors « J&H Eisemann Magnetos 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA: THE REAL WAR? 


Stakes Make Korea Look Like a Side Show 


The vast treasure of Southeast 
Asia is the Communists’ No. 1 
target now. They show what 
they‘re up to in Laos. 

Rubber, tin, food, a hoard of 
vital raw materials make up a 
rich stake for either side—and 
the enemy is out to get it. 

Communist goal is long-range, 
but clearly fixed. Victory in 
Southeast Asia can give them one 
of their biggest prizes yet. 


SINGAPORE 


The goal of Communist strategy in 
Asia is tipped off by military moves 
now made. 

That goal, becoming crystal clear, is 
to deprive the U.S. and its allies of the 
vast riches of Southeast Asia and capture 
those riches for the Communist world. 

Korea is a side show in this operation, 
though linked to it. Communist infiltra- 
tion of Japan is just a diversion, though 
there is grave danger to Japan in what is 
happening elsewhere. The main direction 
of Communist strategy is southward. 

In the path of what Secretary of State 
Dulles terms “straight military aggres- 
sion” lies one of the world’s great store- 
houses of mineral and agricultural wealth. 
Communists—armed and probably direct- 
ed from China—are on the move to get it. 

The outside world at first seemed baf- 
fled, then startled, then alarmed by the 
Communist stab into the Kingdom of 
Laos, a remote, jungled area of French 
Indochina. Yet there is evidence that this 
move and others have been long planned 
by the Communists, posing a threat of 
major importance to the non-Communist 
world. The action in Laos was a move, in 
the expressed view of U.S. officials, to 
prepare the ground for large-scale opera- 
tions in the future that may yield the 
Communists one of their richest prizes. 

At stake is the rice of threatened 
Thailand and troubled Burma -—rice 
needed by the Communists to feed the 
masses of China. At stake, too, are 
the rice, rubber and coal of Indochina; 
the rubber, tin and iron of Malaya; the 
petroleum, tin, rubber and spices of Su- 
matra and Java in Indonesia. The Com- 
munists, above all, have their eyes on 
these treasures of a region that supplies 
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the U.S. and other industrial nations of 


the West with valuable raw materials. 

All the major powers of the non-Com- 
munist world have vital interests in the 
region, Great Britain, for example, gets 
many of her dollar earnings from the raw 
materials of Southeast Asia. The Dutch 
have a bountiful trade in Indonesia. The 
French, potentially, have an abundance 
of wealth in Indochina. 

The Communists, stopped in the coast- 
al areas of Indochina, decided to flow 


could be done, or to plant Communist 
agents in the area to smooth the way for 
a take-over later—was agreed upon by 
Communist strategists in China a year 
and a half ago. 

How fo stop the Communist flow into 
Southeast Asia is the big puzzle for the 
West right now. U.S. is increasing its 
military aid to the region—but that aid 
probably will stop short of landing Amer- 
ican GI’s on this new front. Americans 
are hardly likely to draft youths to fight 
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around those areas and put new pressure 
on the soft, lightly defended Kingdom 
of Laos. At the same time they are threat- 
ening Cambodia, to the south. 

Military movements back and forth— 
even temporary withdrawals—mean little 
in this strategy. The Communists tipped 
their hand by invading Laos, showing 
their long-range targets. Burma, to the 
west, is a prize that can be taken quickly 
or at leisure, once the Communists hold 
sway in Laos. Thailand, next door to the 
south, then becomes vulnerable. So does 
Cambodia, to the south and east. 

Western Allies are waking up sudden- 
ly to the threat to the wealth of the In- 
dies. Actually, however, the region has 
held a high priority in Communist plans 
for years—even before Korea. There is 
evidence that the decision to move on 
Laos—either to capture it quickly if that 
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in a territory of France so long as France 
refuses to use its own draftees to defend 
the region. The British say they cannot 
increase their troops in Southeast Asia. 
The Dutch have none that can be meas- 
ured as a fighting force. 

Still, it is in Malaya, and the rich East 
Indies—Indonesia—that Communists see 
the raw materials they need to nail down 
Asia. Once that part of the world is 
taken, then Japan becomes just an island 
without much hope of trade and indus- 
trial expansion through markets in South- 
east Asia. If the area is sealed off, then 
Japan may fall to the Communists with- 
out much of a struggle. Such, at least, is 
the opinion of some top military and 
diplomatic officials. 

This is the same area that Japan once 
sought for her own Greater East Asia 

(Continued on page 22) 
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IS AN IMPORTANT PART 


THE NAME 


OF THE PROTECTION 











Just a few minutes can make all the difference between a 
mere flurry of excitement and terrible disaster ... when 
fire strikes. If protective equipment functions as it should 
in those first few moments of danger, fire is stopped before 
it can become anything more than a threat. Think what 
this means in terms of the electrical equipment which is so 
vital a part of every fire pump installation. Usually it 
stands ready but unneeded for 


* SE 
years before the fateful moment 


CSE et aie = 2trives. But then it must spring 
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into life and perform as smoothly 
and surely as if its duty were a 
daily affair. No time for tinker- 
ing. No time for coaxing. Sec- 
onds are precious. That is why 
leading architects and engineers 
specify Cutler-Hammer Fire Pump Control for the office 
buildings, hospitals, hotels, factories and other large build- 
ings they design. Cutler-Hammer is synonymous with 
dependability in motor control. Thus in fire pump control 
the name is an important part of the protection. Approved 
by both Factory Mutual and Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


~~ 


MOTOR CONTROL == 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
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Coprosperity Sphere. It produces nearly 
all the world’s supply of natural rubber, 
more than half the supply of tin. It has 
more rice than it needs. It has vast de- 
posits of minerals and petroleum, plus 
agricultural resources barely scratched. 

Burma, for example, has the third- 
largest tungsten reserves in the iion- 
Communist world. In addition, the coun- 
try contains reserves of a million tous of 
lead and 600,000 tons of zinc. 

Indonesia has high-grade nicke! ove 
in Celebes, and that ore contains a 
considerable amount of cobalt. Indonesia 
also has big reserves of industrial dia- 
monds and bauxite, source of aluminum. 

These countries are just two examples 
of the wealth of Southeast Asia—yet un- 
developed—that lies beyond the rich 
store of rubber, tin and other raw mate- 
rials now available to the U.S. and allies, 
The U.S. fought to keep Japan out of this 
storehouse of materials in World War II. 
Now the Communists are moving to get 
the prize. 

Already local Communists are a potent 
force throughout the region. Defenders 
find they are not just up against disci- 
plined Communist armies. The enemy is 
all around, walking the streets. You can- 
not tell whom to trust and whom to fear. 
In this situation it is hard to get the war 
down to battle lines—which is the way 
the Communists planned it. 

In Indonesia, for example, the Gov- 
ermment is non-Communist. But the 
Communists have the best-organize:| 
political party in the country. There are 
active Communist cells operating in 
every port of Indonesia. More than 65 
per cent of the country’s trade moves 
through the ports of Sumatra—where 
practically all dock workers are mem- 
bers of a Communist-led union. There 
are Communists in the oil workers’ uv- 
ions, the rubber unions, railways. There 
is a host of Communist-front groups. 

Indonesia, itself, is at peace. There 
are no guerrillas fighting the Govern- 
ment as elsewhere. But the Government 
seems to be drifting, unworried about 
Communism. The Communists are get- 
ting in position to take the country by 
stealth. And Indonesia has much of the 
strategic resources that the Soviet Union, 
Communist China and their allies nec: 
—rubber and petroleum. There is tin in 
the islands off the east coast of Sumattra; 
cinchona bark for quinine in Central 
Java; copra is in Celebes; teak and 
many other woods all over Indonesia. 

In Burma, half the country is in rebel 
hands. The Government there has been 
winning the war against Communist 
guerrillas, but the country is swarming 
with rebels. Since 1950 they have kept 
the place in turmoil. Burma’s mountain 
valleys provide natural invasion routes 

(Continued on page 24) 
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In 1938 average hourly wage was 


‘O68 


It bought 


BOB 


gallons of gas 


9 3 8 
buys 80*more 76 gasoline today than it did I5 years ago! 
> & 2 


Excluding gasoline taxes. 


In 1953 average hourly wage is 


‘060 


It buys 


862 


gallons of gas 


Today’s Union Oil “76” gasoline is superior to the 1938 variety, too. 


Our free, competitive American system has stimulated great advances 
in petroleum research by offering an incentive for the introduction of new 
and better products. 


So when your friends complain about the high cost of living, remind 
them that one hour’s work today buys 80% more “76” gasoline — and 
better quality gasoline—at a Union Oil station than it did in 1938. 


Average-wage indices from U.S. Dept. of 
Labor statistics. Union “76” gasoline prices are Los Angeles 
posted prices, excluding Federal and State taxes. 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a dis- 
cussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you’ll feel free to send 
in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 
Company, Union Oil Building, Los 
Angeles 17, California. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 
















Retail Credit Company | 


(an Help You 


in “recruiting high 


quality personnel” 


A major manufacturer of office 
equipment with an intensive re- 
cruiting program for sales and serv- 
ice personnel wrote us as follows 
on the thoroughness of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


. your assistance in verifying 
the information we developed as a 
result of our own investigation, 
and in bringing to light additional 
facts, has been most helpful to us 
in selecting the right kind of per- 
sonnel. The kind of service you 
provide is essential to any success- 
ful program of recruiting high qual- 
ity personnel.” 
These reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 

1090 CITIES 

are base points for investigators 
who regularly cover large cities, 
small towns, and rural areas of 
North America. From these head- 
quarter cities, persons you consider 
for employment can be investi- 
gated quickly at present or former 
addresses. 








Please write Home Office for booklet: 


“BETTER SELECTION OF PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Investigative Service Anywhere in 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico. 
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for the Chinese Communists should they 
move in force. 

The country’s predicament has been 
summed up by Prime Minister U Nu in 
th&e words: 

“Judging from the situation of our 
country, our position is not so different 


from that of Korea, We are within easy . 


reach of Soviet Russia and Red China. 
We are close to the British and U.S. 
sphere of influence. Consequently, 
whether we turn our guns in the direc- 
tion of Red China and Soviet Russia or 
in the direction of the Anglo-Americans, 
we shall face the same fate as Korea—if 
we turn our guns at some nation or an- 
other, our own country will soon be 
wiped out.” 

It is the same or similar story else- 
where. British Malaya is just beginning 
to get the best of Communist guerrillas 


— 


Communists have been softening up the 
area for years. They can strike fast jf 
the opportunity presents itself, or they 
can bide their time. They can move in 
a mass offensive from Communist China 
if they decide it is worth the risk, or they 
can leave it to local Communists to 
spread trouble in the guise of civil war. 

Strategy of the Communists is an old 
device that has worked before. Com- 
munists move in on the side of national- 
ism, exploiting local desires for self- 
rule. If the West resists, the West finds 
itself put in the position of fighting na- 
tional aspirations for independence. If 
it doesn't resist, then the areas fall to 
the Communists sooner or later. That's 
the Communist plan. 

In the view of military and diplomatic 
experts, the situation in Southeast Asia 
has never been more serious than it is 
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DEEP IN THE WORLD’S RICE BOWL 
. .. Southeast Asia is rich in minerals, too 


there. And still a Communist force of 
5,000 keeps a British-led army of around 
100,000 tied down. In Thailand, 60,000 
refugees from Indochina are holed up— 
a potential Communist force. Thailand 
lacks the power to hold out against any 
real threat (see page 74). 

In Indochina, France has been fight- 
ing the Communists for seven years. The 
U.S. has poured hundreds of millions 
of dollars into the fighting there, and is 
getting ready to increase its aid. In re- 
cent months, the anti-Communist forces 
have seemed to be getting the upper 
hand. Just a few weeks ago it began to 
look as though the Communists had been 
brought to a stop in Northern Indochina. 
But now the war is spreading again as 
the Communists stir things up in Laos— 
an invasion highway to Thailand. 

Time is on the side of the enemy. The 


now. And nobody can figure out exactly 
what to do about it. This time the West 
is not up against a normal military oper- 
ation that can be contested on normal 
military lines. It is a war that oozes 
through a vast, sprawling territory—no 
sooner shut off here than it bubbles to 
the surface somewhere else. Thus, enemy 
commanders decided to make an end 
run into Laos when they found they could 
not defeat the French and their allies 
in open warfare in Northern Indochina. 

The Communist goal in Southeast 
Asia is not to be realized immediately, 
not even this year or the next. It is a long- 
range campaign, not a short-range offen- 
sive, to capture the wealth of raw ma- 
terials which the Communists need for 
their operations throughout the Far East. 
It is toward that ultimate goal that they 
are now making progress. 
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FULL-TIME POWER STEERING 





A superior feature available only from CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


Guided by one finger on the steering wheel, a Chrysler-built car slashes through 


hub-deep ocean surf —a tough spot for any car to be in— except with full-time power steering. 


EXPLORING 
NEW WORLDS 
IN ENGINEERING 


Wren you park, or turn a corner, or 
drive through skittery sand, you burn 
up muscular energy. The result is 
tension and driving fatigue. 


Now Chrysler engineers have 
taken the fatigue out of driving. 
They've harnessed hydraulic power 
to do 80% of the steering for you! 


Steering now is absolutely effort- 
less! Your finger tip turns your car 
wheel with ease, even at a complete 
standstill. Parking is a look, a turn, 
a straightening-up, and you're in! 


What are the superior features of 
this exclusive Chrysler system? 


Chrysler’s revolutionary power 
steering system reports for duty the 
moment you start your engine. And 
it stays on the job every minute your 
engine runs! It responds instantane- 
ously — unlike other devices, which 
do not go to work until the driver 
has applied four or more pounds of 
steering pressure. 


This is the only system that en- 
ables you to drive hour after hour 
without steering-wheel weariness. 
So relaxing is Chrysler's all-the-time 
steering that many doctors now are 
willing to allow persons to drive who 
before could not stand the exertion. 


Even the steering ratio has been 
greatly reduced. Other mechanisms 
require up to five rotations of the 
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CREATIVE ENGINEERING THAT BRINGS YOU THE GOOD THINGS FIRST. A Chrysler-built De Soto cuts effortless 
capers in the sand and ocean surf of Daytona Beach, Florida. It demonstrates the handling ease and positive safety 
control of full-time power steering, another Chrysler Corporation “tirst,” now available on Imperial, Chrysler and De Soto cars. 


steering wheel to turn through a full 
are. The Chrysler system requires 
only three. This means faster, safer 
steering than you can get with any 
other available system. 


The Chrysler system also soaks up 
road _ shocks. Its hydraulic action 
helps hold your car serenely on 
course — even if you drive over ruts 
or suffer an unexpected blowout. 


Chrysler scientists, engineers, and 
technicians developed and intro- 
duced full-time power steering for 
passenger cars in 1951 — again proof 
that here you get the good things 
first. This Chrysler “first” is another 


example of engineering leadership 
that continually, year after year, 
puts more value and worth into all 
Chrysler Corporation cars. 


















HUNTING THE UNDERSEA HUNTER 


THE SEA is empty to the eye. But underneath, a submarine slides, 
stalking surface prey. Above, an airplane also hunts with electronic 
eyes and ears. Inside, patterns form on green screens, telltale pat- 
terns, deadly patterns to the submarine beneath. 

The aircraft circles in search, then “homes” on a target her crew 
never sees. Bomb bays yawn and disgorge explosive charges. The 
sea erupts and settles slick with oil. Mission accomplished, the 
$2F-1 returns to her carrier. 

This is the work for which the twin-engine Grumman $2F-1 was 











designed and built. She has long range and is equipped to navigate 
through almost all kinds of weather. She is advanced, ready today 
to do a job years from now. One reason the U. S. Navy knows it 
can depend on Grumman aircraft. 


The U.S. Navy will give you a pilot training course worth $64,000.00. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION - BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE PANTHER AND COUGAR JETS, AND THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN 
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ALL THOSE BILLIONS ABROAD, BUT— 


U.S. Still Uncertain About What It’s Getting 


It takes big money to help arm 
the rest of the free world. Post- 
war aid bill already is close to 
45 billions and going higher. 

Aid abroad, in fact, may be- 
come a fixed charge for Ameri- 
cans, like taxes for schools, police 
and good roads. 


In seven postwar years, taxpayers 
of this country have spent 39 billion 
dollars, net, in aid to other countries. 
If President Eisenhower has his way 
with Congress, some 6 billion dollars 
will be given away in the year ahead. 

Added up, this means the probability 
of 45 billions in aid abroad in eight years. 

Even that is not the full total. Nearly 
12 billion dollars more, not yet actually 
spent, has been appropriated and is in 
the process of being spent on arms and 
other goods to be delivered in immedi- 
ate years to follow. © 
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TO RUSSIA AND 
EASTERN EUROPE 





YUGOSLAVIA 534 millions 


JAPAN 2.1 billions 
INDIA 217 millions e 





Basic data: Commerce Dept. 


MAY 15, 1953. 


Lend-Lease, in five years of war up 
to July, 1945, cost Americans a net of 
41 billions. Postwar help soon will exceed 
in dollar totals the wartime help. Aid to 
other countries in war and postwar years 
together is nearing 100 billion dollars. 

No end is in sight for foreign-aid pro- 
grams, but, while more money is being 
asked to continue them, the character of 
these programs is changing. 

To date, European nations have been 
getting by far the largest share of post- 
war dollar gifts. In the year ahead, Asia’s 
share is to be considerably enlarged, 
either directly or indirectly. 

During most of the period since World 
War II, aid: centered in forms of eco- 
nomic assistance. Money was given to 
other nations in large amounts to re- 
habilitate industry and to underwrite 
higher standards of living. From now on, 
however, the bulk of U.S. help is to be 
in the form of weapons. Most of these 
are being made in the U.S., and Ameri- 
can manufacturers are being paid for 
them. Some are being ordered from allies, 
who are to be paid in U.S. dollars. 
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IN FOREIGN AID — Who Got /t 


TO ASIA AND 
PACIFIC AREAS 


TO MIDDLE 
EAST 





HERE'S WHERE THE MONEY WENT IN EUROPE: 
BRITAIN 8.1 billions © FRANCE 6.2 billions © WESTERN GERMANY 3,7 billions 
1.9 billions © NETHERLANDS 1.3 billions © AUSTRIA 973 millions © BELGIUM 741 millions @ TURKEY 574 millions 
@ NORWAY 286 millions 


@ DENMARK 277 


HERE'S WHERE THE MONEY WENT IN ASIA: 
@ CHINA and FORMOSA 2 billions 
INDONESIA 39 millions @ 


© PHILIPPINES 1 billion @© KOREA 1 billion 
INDOCHINA 37 millions ¢@ 


AND NOW: 6 billions more for new foreign aid is being asked 





























Saving the free world from Commu- 
nism is the idea underlying almost all 
the spending for aid abroad since the 
war. Yet all the billions put up by Ameri- 
can taxpayers, whether for economic aid 
or for military aid, have not so far solved 
the problems of the non-Communist part 
of the world. 

Billions of dollars put into Europe are 
helping to keep non-Communist govern- 
ments afloat. Yet, in France, 1 out of 4 
voters has just cast his ballot for the 
Communist Party in local elections. In 
Italy, there is a similar high concentra- 
tion of voters who support the Commu- 
nist Party. In Britain, there is consider- 
able anti-American’ sentiment and there 
is outspoken criticism, by some people, of 
what the U. S. is trying to do in the world. 

Dollars, in other words, appear not to 
have given the United States a command- 
ing role in determining non-Communist 
policy in the world. 

In Korea, Americans have found them- 
selves carrying the brunt of a war against 
Communists. In Europe, countries that 

(Continued on page 28) 





TO LATIN 


TO UNITED NATIONS, 
AMERICA 


RED CROSS, REFUGEES, ETC. 





® ITALY 3.1 billions © GREECE 


millions © OTHER 1.2 billions 






OTHER 400 millions 
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- Don’t let wear 


or corrosion 7 
Cripple Your = 
Plant 


use AMPCO: 
METAL 


... the special alloys that make 
good where other metals fail 
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To are imvortant properties 
of Ampco Metal: High resist- 
ance to corrosion. High tensile. 
High physicals at extreme temper- 
atures. High strength-to-weight 
ratio. High impact and fatigue 
values. High resistance to wear from 
erosion, abrasion, cavitation-pit- 
ting. High compression-strength. 

These properties can solve many 
problems that tend to cripple plant 
production. That’s why Ampco 
Metal is often called the Metal 
Without An Equal — that’s why 
you find it used throughout indus- 
try. Perhaps it can help you, too, 
with sheet, plate, bars, sand or cen- 
trifugal castings, pipe, fittings, 
tubes, fasteners, welding electrodes 
—almost any form you want. 


Write for details. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 






West Coast Plant: BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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have received large amounts of Ameri- 
can money are lagging in their approval 
of a European Army for combined de- 
fense. In Indochina, where another war 
is being fought, the French are depend- 
ing more and more upon the U. S. to un- 
derwrite a larger share of that operation. 
The U.S. finds itself pouring out a rising 
total of billions to shore up a world that, 
to some high officials, seems to have a 
great urge to break apart. 

You can get an idea of where all the 
billions in aid have gone by glancing at 
the chart on page 27. The chart shows 
only the billions actually paid up to 
April 1, 1953, and does not include the 
many more billions promised to foreign 
countries but so far unspent. 

Military aid calls for nearly 6 billion 
dollars. Distribution of these billions 
among individual countries must be esti- 
mated; total military aid is announced 
officially, but specific allocations from 
those billions are treated as military 
secrets. This secrecy will make it more 
difficult, in years ahead, for the public 
to measure the efficiency of Allied de- 
fense forces against the cost in U.S. aid 
of creating them. 

What you find by examining post- 
war aid spending to date is this: 

Europe, over all, has had a total of 29 
billions in aid. Of this amount, 4.6 billion 
was for military aid and more than 24 bil- 
lion for economic aid. Of the military aid, 
part has gone through France to the war 
in Indochina; not all of it marked as going 
to Europe actually stayed in Europe. 

Breaking the figures down still further, 
you find this: 

Britain got the most—a total of 8.1 bil- 
lion. France got 6.2 billion. Together, 
these two nations that the U.S. hopes 
will be bastions for defending Europe, 
have received about half of all U.S. aid 
to Europe. Military aid to France and 
Britain, divided almost equally between 
them, totals nearly $ billion dollars. 

Greece is a small country but has cost 
U.S. 1.9 billions to keep it on its feet and 
to keep it from falling into the clutches of 
armed Communists who attacked it. 

Russia and her satellites got 1 billion 
dollars. That money was spent for the 
tag end of Lend-Lease shipments and 
for relief through UNRRA. 

Ex-enemies in Europe have cost huge 
sums in money that was spent to sup- 
port and rebuild them. So far, U.S. has 
spent 3.7 billion on Western Germany 
and 3.1 billion on Italy. All this total, ex- 
cept 624 million to help arm Italy, has 
taken the form of economic assistance. 

Yugoslavia is a comparatively new 
factor. Aid to Marshal Tito’s Communist 
Government began with famine relief 
in 1950, more than two years after Tito 
broke with the Russians. Arms now are 
being supplied to Yugoslavia, and total 





aid to that country amounts to 534 mil- 
lions. 

Aid to Asia has been on a different 
scale from aid to Europe. For every dol- 
lar spent on helping Europe since the 
war, less than 25 cents has been spent 
on the larger and more populous areas of 
Asia and the Pacific. Contributions to 


‘ support of this area nevertheless add up 


to nearly 7 billion dollars. Of that amount, 
934 millions has been in military aid. 

Japan received the largest share—2.] 
billions—and practically all this money 
has been for economic aid. 

China and Formosa received some 2 
billion dollars. Most of that money went 
down the drain into Communist hands 
through the loss of China, but 163 mil- 
lion of it has gone to support Chiang Kai- 
shek’s forces on Formosa, 
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~—Carlisle in the Des Moines Register & Tribune 


‘HOW TO WIN FRIENDS 
AND INFLUENCE PEOPLE’ 


Korea and the Philippines each re- 
ceived a little over 1 billion. About one 
third of that is military aid. 

To 50 million federal taxpayers, cost of 
this postwar aid program works out at 
an average of about 750 dollars each. 
Looking ahead, taxpayers can count on 
being asked to pay more such bills. 

What was bought with the money, 
in the eyes of officials, was the salvation 
of Europe. Armed attack by Communists 
was defeated in Greece. Western Ger- 
many was turned into an area with re- 
newed economic strength. Fears that 
Communists would take over in France 


_ and Italy were prevented from material- 


izing. Britain was maintained as_ the 
strongest European democracy. Produc- 
tion in Europe was raised well above 
prewar levels. 

Despite this recovery, Europe still is 
leaning upon the United States for help 
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in maintaining armed forces. In the case 
of France, the U.S. is being counted 
upon to supply 40 per cent of the cost of 
the war in Indochina. 

While aid programs were being con- 
centrated in Europe, Communists were 
pressing on with their attempts to con- 
quer Asia. War was started in Indochina. 
China was taken over. South Korea was 
invaded. Now a fresh threat to all of 
Southeast Asia is being raised by new 
Communist ventures. 

Communism, held back in Europe by 
U.S. help, erupted with armed attack 
upon South Korea, involving the U.S. 
in a war there. 

Invasion of Korea raised new alarms 
that began to cause a change in U.S. 
thinking. Aid to Europe once had been 
conceived as a short-term proposition, 
with a definite end. A tendency to think 
of U.S. aid as a passing phase began to 
fade. While a process of winding up 
large-scale economic aid began to take 
place, money continued to flow, with em- 
phasis shifting to military assistance. 

In the calendar year that ended last 
December 31, military aid for the first 
time was taking a slightly greater share 
of U.S. money than economic aid. 

Further shifts are taking place. The 
program now before Congress proposes 
to earmark 90 per cent of 5.8 billions in 
new aid money for military use. Only 1 
dollar in 10 is to be. spent for relief or 
for technical and economic aid. About 
1.5 billions is to go to Asia and the Pa- 
cific—an amount nearly double what 
was spent on that area in 1952. 

More costs, for which money has not 
yet been asked, can be seen in the future. 
One big item is to be the rearmament of 
Western Germany, already in the plan- 
ning stage and awaiting the problemati- 
cal approval of the European Army in 
which German troops would serve. 

War in Asia, if it continues to expand, 
can be expected to create new demands 
for more U.S. arms. 

Congress, questioning Administration 
leaders who shaped a request for 5.8 
billions in new money for foreign aid 
is hearing that it may have to deal with 
this same problem every year for a long 
time to come. 

John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, 
told Congressmen that military aid to 
foreign countries was comparable to taxes 
for support of a local police force. He 
suggests that aid may take a permanent 
place in U. S, life. President Eisenhower 
foresees aid for many years ahead if 
present tensions continue. 

Congress is adding up the cost in 
money already spent and still to be spent 
and is looking into the results that have 
been achieved. The mood of many in- 
fluential men in Congress favors trying 
to cut that cost in the future. 
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What's Bringing in the Cash 


HONEY! 


One crop after another...every month 
during the year keeps money coming 
in continuously for Michigan farmers. 


It’s unusually broad diversification 
of agricultural products in this pros- 
perous peninsula state that holds farm 
income high and steady all year long. 
From fruit to grain, beans to sugar 
beets, dairy products to beef, pork and 
wool. 


There’s where a versatile farm paper 
— MICHIGAN FARMER — comes in. 
Farmers find that following practices 
featured by MICHIGAN FARMER pays 
big dividends. No wonder MICHIGAN 
FARMER is preferred by 4 out of 5 
rural Michigan families! So, take ad- 
vantage of the selling power in the one 
publication that reaches more buyers— 


Advertise in Michigan where it’s 





for Michigan Farmers? 





East Lansing, Michigan 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. 








with cash—in this big, choice market! 


Two other states like Michigan also 
among the top third in national farm 
income are Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
served by THE OHIO FARMER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. For full 
facts on all three write to B1013 Rock- 
well Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 
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Based on eight-year study of Michigan Farm 
Income — 1940 through 1947 
(Government payments not included) 


PAYDAY all year ‘round! 








== with ALCIDE DE GASPERI 


Premier of Italy 


DIVIDED EUROPE MEANS WAR 








EDITOR’S NOTE: What are the Russians up to 
in Europe? Will hints at peace open the way for 
new gains by the Communists? 

Italy’s Premier Alcide De Gasperi has spent 
years successfully matching wits with the Com- 
munists. He is as familiar as any other Allied 
statesman with the meaning of Communist tactics 
and methods, and the dangers that lie ahead. 

In this interview in Rome with Robert Klei- 
man, Western European Regional Editor for U.S. 
News & World Report, Premier De Gasperi warns 
Europe to unite or face destruction. 





ALCIDE DE GASPERI, Premier of Italy since 1945, 
doesn’t look his 72 years. And he looks good for 
many more years of Italy’s rough-and-tumble pol- 
itics. 

Premier De Gasperi was called to head the Gov- 
ernment at a time when Italy was torn by strikes 
and bloody riots. He has survived one Communist- 
provoked crisis after another. At the time this in- 
terview took place, Italy’s first national-election 
campaign in five years was getting under way. The 
guessing in Rome is that Alcide De Gasperi will 
still be Premier after the June elections are over. 








Q Italy’s national elections, the first in five years, 
will take place June 7. Do you think, Premier De Gas- 
peri, the four center parties will hold together and 
win the elections? 

A That is the purpose of the new electoral reform 
we have just carried out. It makes possible a coalition 
of the four democratic parties. 

The new electoral law permits the four center par- 
ties to run independently. But they can “link” their 
votes. And if their combined vote exceeds 50 per cent 
of the total, they will get and divide among themselves 
65 per cent of the seats in the new Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Otherwise each party gets only a proportionate 
share of the seats. 

Our objective is to enable the majority to have 
enough seats in Parliament to rule and maintain 
stable government. The electoral reform is not to the 
advantage of my party. I believe my party will have 
fewer seats than before. But it is an advantage for de- 
mocracy in general. My objective in the electoral re- 
form was to unite the democratic forces. That is the 
only way Communism can be defeated. 

Q You mean in Europe? 

A It is the same in Europe. We must unite the 
democratic forces there, too. Communism has the 
strength of unity. But the democratic forces are diffi- 
cult to unite. They all have different political tenden- 
cies. But they must unite. That is my fixed idea in 
internal and external policy. 

Q How do you size up the trend now in Europe? 

A There are two tendencies in Europe now. On one 
side is the possibility of reconstructing Europe as a 
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unity, to create a tolerable co-operation among free 
states. On the other side, there is a tendency to work 
against unity, to move toward disintegration. Unity 
means peace. Disunity will mean Communist penetra- 
tion, aggression and war. 

I am enraged when I see our objectives questioned 
in the newspapers and see efforts made to sow suspi- 
cion about America’s purposes in Europe. America is 
helping us to achieve unity by increasing the possibil- 
ity of our defense against Communism—moral and 
political defense as well as military. 

If Great Britain and France are divided, if France 
and Germany are divided, this works against peace and 
against the possibility of avoiding war. It is impossible 
for Americans or Europeans to have a great army and 
defend Europe, if the European states themselves are 
not convinced of the necessity of the alliance. 

What works against peace is division in Europe. 
Italy, with a large Communist minority, or France, 
with a middle class that does not feel enough confi- 
dence in itself, cannot stand alone. 

Therefore, I believe that Eisenhower, in his two 
years in Europe, divined the real hinge of the situation 
—unity. What’s needed is not only the organization 
of armies and a Supreme Headquarters, SHAPE, in 
Paris. The principal problem is to convince Germany 
and France that their destiny is a common destiny. 
If they are convinced and enter a pact, our main prob- 
lem will be solved. 

Q In your opinion, then, the chief problem in Eu- 
rope is that of France and Germany? 

A Yes. At present I am engaged in a debate with 
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France, Germany Must Reach Settlement ...No Real Sign 


Of Soviet Change ... Italy’s Big Problem: Overpopulation 


[Pietro] Nenni, whose left Socialist Party is co-oper- 
ating with the Communists. For purposes of the elec- 
tion, Nenni is trying to differentiate his party from the 
Communists, a tactical move. He does that by taking 
a “neutral” line toward Russia. He says: “I ask no 
Italian to ally himself with Russia, but to remain 
neucral between Russia and America.” 

Nenni here is repeating what he wrote after his talk 
with Stalin several months ago. He says that Russia 
has no reason to attack the West because Russia is 
satisfied with the decisions of Yalta and Potsdam. 

But my answer is that Yalta and Potsdam decided 
nothing definitely. At Yalta and Potsdam it was de- 
cided that the final Polish-German frontier would be 
delimited later, in the German peace treaty. Mean- 
while the provisional administration of the Oder- 
Neisse territory was entrusted to Poland. Therefore a 
definite, fixed, juridical situation does not exist. Ade- 
nauer [Chancellor of Western Germany] is right when 
he says there is no peace treaty yet and the question 
is still open. 

In 1950, the East German Communist Government 
recognized the Oder-Neisse frontier as definite. But 
Bonn has refused to recognize it. Nenni says that is a 
pretext for war. But Adenauer answers that the world 
situation is so complex and the effect of a war so dis- 
astrous that no German statesman would risk war over 
the Oder-Neisse lands. 

Q How would you— 

A Six million Germans have been moved out of the 
Oder-Neisse lands. Six million Poles have been trans- 
planted there. The territory now is inhabited by Slavs, 
not Germans. The question now is so complicated that 
only with a great effort, a peaceful effort of negotia- 
tion, is it possible to find a solution. I do not believe 
it is the kind of situation that will lead to war. 

My conclusion is that the solution lies not in war, but 
in co-operation of France and Germany. Unity in Eu- 
rope can force a solution of this problem. If Europe is 
united, our unity will induce the Russians to come to 
peaceful negotiations about all the problems of Europe. 

That is my hope, and I have a right to hope. Per- 
haps it is optimism. But that is my policy. 

Q Is it your feeling that the West must continue 
building up armed strength, despite the recent events 
in Russia? 

A You must understand this: I am for the Atlantic 
Pact. I am for defense. I am for unity with America— 
that is the first thing. If I look into the future, what is 
the outlook? War? Conflict? Absolutely not. My 
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PREMIER ALCIDE DE GASPERI 


policy is to avoid war. We can do that only if we are 
strong, if we are united in Europe and have moral 
strength as well as military force. 

But you cannot summarize the problem simply in 
military terms, in number of divisions. If we can ar- 
rive at a point where we have 80 divisions in Europe, 
certainly it will be good. But this is not all. If we have 
80 divisions and continued differences between Ger- 
many and France, we have nothing. If we have 50 di- 
visions, but alliance between France and Germany, 
then we will have the necessary strength. 

Q Do you mean that a Franco-German alliance 
would be worth 30 divisions? 

A Here I refer to co-operation, federation, such as 
we have designed in our plans for European Union. 
You are familiar with our plans for a European De- 
fense Army. It is more than an alliance. It is fusion of 
armies. Added to the coal and steel pool of the Schu- 
man Plan, it opens the way for a political union of 
Europe. 

Q Do you see a better chance for peace today than 
a year ago? 

A In Korea, yes. But in Europe, I see no difference. 

(Continued on next page) 





-. . ‘Russia can remain Communist and we democratic’ 


Q Do you expect any improvement as a result of 
the Malenkov “peace offensive’? 

A One can only hope. It seems that the Chinese and 
Russians have decided it is in their interests to make 
peace in Korea. But that is not the principal question 
in the world. 

Q Do you see any hope of reconciling the two 
worlds? 

A I do not dismiss entirely the possibility of coexist- 
ence. Russia can remain Communist and we demo- 
cratic. But only on condition that Russia abstain from 
intervention in the affairs of other countries. Have 
you seen any evidence that Malenkov has renounced 
the tactics set forth by Stalin at the last Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party? I have not. We can al- 
ways hope that there will be a change. But there is no 
concrete sign. 

Stalin put his main emphasis on dividing the West, 
turning one country against another and exploiting 
these divisions to achieve a Communist world. There 
is no sign that Malenkov’s purposes are different. 

Q Are you worried that the West may slacken its 
defense efforts.as a result of the Malenkov peace of- 
fensive? 

A I see no sign that responsible statesmen anywhere 
in the West are being misled in this way. 

I have already mentioned the importance of unity 
in this whole matter. It is irrelevant to us whether 
Soviet policy relaxes or increases tension at a particu- 
lar moment; either Russian tactic can serve Moscow’s 
objectives. And the point is the objective, not the tac- 
tic. In other words, tactics are immaterial, whether 
soft or hard. What matters is this: Is the result of 
these tactics unity of Europe’s democratic forces or 
the contrary? Any tactic liable to disintegrate these 
forces is harmful to peace and security. 


Cuts in Defense Appropriations 

Q Could you explain why Italy is planning to reduce 
its defense appropriations for the next fiscal year? 

A The Italian Government has integrated its de- 
fense appropriations through a number of laws, as a 
result of its engagements under the North Atlantic 
Treaty. These appropriations have been distributed 
over different fiscal years according to the military 
programs and their execution. It may occur that the 
rhythm of expenditures drops in one year. But mili- 
tary investments increase proportionately to NATO 
plans. 

Q In planning Europe's defense, General Ridgway’s 
staff at SHAPE is concerned about the Ljubljana Gap. 
It is a possible avenue for a Soviet advance through 
Yugoslavia into Northern Italy, turning NATO’s 
southern flank in the event of war. SHAPE would like 
to see Italy linked to the Balkan military arrange- 
ments now being made among Yugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey. Wouldn't it be in Italy’s interest to do this? 


A I find a certain resistan¢e in my neighbor Tito [of 
Yugoslavia]. We cannot enter a Balkan pact without 
a solution to the Trieste issue. Our public opinion 
would not accept it. 

Q Will a solution be easier after the June elections? 

A The substance of the dispute will be the same. A 
solution does not depend on the elections, but on Tito. 

Q Isn’t some compromise possible? 

A Certainly a compromise is possible, and I have 
suggested one, an ethnic line that would put predom- 
inantly Slav territories into Yugoslavia and pre- 
dominantly Italian territories into Italy. 


Delays for European Army Treaty 

Q You were speaking of European unity, Premier 
De Gasperi. Why hasn't Italy ratified the European 
Army Treaty? You were hoping, I understand, that it 
would be ratified by April. But now it will be autumn 
before the Parliament can even consider it— 

A I have had to delay the passage of many impor- 
tant laws because of Communist obstruction in Parlia- 
ment. I had to give priority to the electoral-reform 
law. As it is, the months consumed in obtaining pas- 
sage of the electoral law by legal and constitutional 
means has delayed the elections to the last possible 
week end before the harvest. 

Incidentally, this is the first time in the history of 
the Italian Parliament that we have had a victory 
over filibustering. 

Q How was this done? 

A The final battle took place in the Senate. Our 
Senate, as you know, has equal power with the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. It is more like the American Senate 
in this respect, rather than like the weak upper houses 
in other European countries. Like the Chamber, it can 
bring down a government by a vote of nonconfidence. 

The democratic majority in the Senate has been 
smaller than in the Chamber, because almost a third of 
its members were “Senators by right”—appointed 
rather than elected. For various reasons, the Commu- 
nist bloc had a disproportionate share of these seats. 

But we kept the Senate in session day and night. 
The last night, I slept in the Senate Chamber. The 
next morning we made our plan and a few hours later 
we brought the house to a vote and the majority won. 

Q Communist filibustering, I gather, led to your 
dissolving the Senate and forcing Senate elections a 
year earlier than scheduled? 

A Yes. 

Q But doesn’t this thwart the purpose behind your 
new electoral law for the Chamber of Deputies? The 
Senate will be elected under the 1948 law, won't it, 
with proportional representation and no bonus of seats 
for the majority bloc? 

A The new law was intended for the Chamber. The 
Senate is elected partly by proportional representation 

(Continued on page 34) 
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—Mr. G. J. Werner, Traffic Manager, Motorola, Inc., on screen of new Model 21T4. 


“Our program never goes off the air!’’ 


“Tens of thousands of component parts 
... thousands of suppliers all over the 
country .. . a daily ‘hot sheet’ of critical 
items needed within 24 hours or less 
... that’s just a glimpse of our traffic 
picture at Motorola! 

“Yet our production lines never stop 
for lack of available parts — because our 
production program never goes ‘off the 
air’ We use Air Express! With our 
tremendous, and steadily growing over- 
all shipping volume, there is daily need 
for this top-speed, reliable service. 

“Many times a day, we specify Air 


Express — and exacting production 
schedules are met. Show models, adver- 
tising matter, itinerant displays and 
penalty contract shipments are always 
subject to deadlines—and Air Express 
gets them there on time. 

“Shipping costs are secondary on 
such shipments. Yet we find that Air 
Express costs compare favorably with 
other air services. In many weights and 
distances, its rates are lowest of all! 

“Day in, day out, Air Express is an 
integral and important cog in Motorola’s 
overall operation.” 


Whenever you ship by air, it pays to 
say—Air Express! Division of Railway 
Express Agency. 


-9 AIA EXPRESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 
via U. S. Scheduled Airlines 





. - « ‘We are confident voters will return democratic majority’ 


and partly by single-member districts. Unfortunately, 
this system makes any alliance among the different 
parties extremely difficult. Therefore the four demo- 
cratic parties linked for the Chamber elections will be 
competing among themselves for the Senate. That 
will mean dispersion of votes. 

Q In the 1948 elections, your party, the Christian 
Democrats got 12.7 million votes, 48.5 per cent of the 
total. That gave you almost 53 per cent of the Cham- 
ber seats. But in local and regional elections in 1951 
and 1952, the Christian Democratic vote totaled less 
than 9 million, or about 36 per cent of the vote cast. 
To what do you attribute this decline? 

A Our analysis of the 1951-52 vote doesn’t show as 
big a decline as your figures. But, in any event, the 
1951-52 vote was in local, administrative elections and 
the over-all turnout was 5 to 10 per cent smaller than 
in 1948. It is easier for democratic parties to mobilize 
support in national political elections and we think 
the June elections will show that. 

The electoral iaw, however, will penalize the big 
parties, ourselves and the Communists. We are not 
likely to get as many seats as in 1948. The small par- 
ties are favored by the law. Their gains, we hope, 
should mean a substantial majority for the four cen- 
ter parties as a whole. 

Q The figures I have seen indicate that the four 
center parties together got only 51.4 per cent of the 
vote in the 1951-52 elections, as against 62.7 per cent 
in 1948. Does this indicate a close election in June? 

A We are confident that there will be a substantial 
majority for the four center parties. We have a differ- 
ent situation now, of course, than we had in 1948. At 
that time it was a clear-cut issue. There was an eco- 
nomic crisis and fear of a Communist victory. It was 
right after the Czech coup. People voted for or against 
the Communist bloc. We Christian Democrats re- 
ceived votes from many anti-Communists who were 
not our supporters. Some of these votes may go to 
other parties now. 


Estimate of June Voting 

Q The two main anti-Communist parties, outside 
the center coalition, are the Monarchists and Fascists. 
The Monarchists got about a million votes in the 1951- 
52 elections and the Fascists about 1.7 million. Some 
observers believe the Monarchists may make gains in 
June that would endanger the center majority. The 
result, they fear, would be the French type of govern- 
mental instability. Do you think the Monarchist Party 
vote will go up in June? 

A We are confident that the Italian voters will re- 
turn a democratic majority that will make stable gov- 
ernment possible in Italy. 

Q Do you think the Fascists in the future may 
again become a threat to democracy in Italy? 

A Fascism has no chance unless it is aided involun- 


tarily by insufficient comprehension on the part of the 
other Western democracies toward the problem of the 
Free Territory of Trieste. 

Q Premier De Gasperi, you have been Premier for 
seven and a half years, longer than any other freely 
elected chief of government in Europe. What is the 
secret of your success? 

A That is difficult to answer. I don’t think one can 
speak of “success.” It is the result of a sequence of 
events. From the beginning, my effort has been to 
unite the forces in the country. 

At first, I even worked with the Communists. Amer- 
icans were surprised at that. When I visited America in 
1947 every newspaperman asked, “Why do you work 
with Communists?” I explained that Soviet Commu- 
nism hac been allied with the U.S. during the war. 
Communists became members of the governments in 
Italy, in France—everywhere the Communist Party 
was strong—as a consequence of that alliance. 


How Communists Have Changed 

Q What was it like to work with Communists in 
your Government? 

A In the first period, the Italian Communists 
did not give the impression of being an administra- 
tive arm of foreign Bolshevists. Togliatti, the Italian 
Communist leader, told me he saw the Russian 
Ambassador only once a year and had no contact 
with Moscow. 

I didn’t believe that entirely perhaps, but certainly, 
until 1947, the Italian Communists behaved different- 
ly than they did later, after the Cominform was or- 
ganized. The formation of the Cominform, in 1947, 
practically meant the re-establishment of the old 
Comintern, the Communist International, even more 
controlled and inspired than before by the Bolshevist 
Government. 

Togliatti, who was a member of my Cabinet, had 
been the secretary-general of the Comintern. I real- 
ized immediately that henceforth I would be dealing 
not merely with an Italian Communist, but with one 
of the leaders of international Communism. This con- 
sideration widened the rift which for other internal 
reasons had already taken place between us and the 
Communists. 

Q Did you oust the Communists from your Cabi- 
net, or did they withdraw themselves? 

A The Communists claim that I changed my atti- 
tude toward them after my trip to America. That’s not 
true. The evolution of Communism was responsible. 
At the same time, relations between the old Allies, 
Russia and the Western countries, had deteriorated. 

The split occurred after an article published by 
Togliatti in which he called the Americans “fools.” 
There was a Cabinet crisis at the time and I said to 
Togliatti: “Do you believe I can continue to work 


(Continued on page 36) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 








tT adil CrLeageed oo a Lectern eae ew 


Late last year an important customer surprised us 
with an emergency call for help. It is a large com- 
pany, and an unusually capable fabricator, so it is 
seldom indeed that it asks us for more than metals. 
Now it was not only having trouble, but was fast ap- 
proaching a penalty period of $2,400 a day for fail- 
ure to deliver. The difficulty arose in butt-welding 
aluminum bronze to steel, so two of the men from the 
Welding Section of the Revere Research Depart- 
ment assembled their equip- 
ment and left at once. They 
found that the test specifica- 
tion called for welding 1% 
inch plates, and then making 
a side bend without damage. 
This had nothing to do with 
the stress conditions which 
the pressure vessel would ex- 
perience in service, but there 
it was, and welders had to be 
qualified by that test. No- 
body had been able to pass it, 
which was why we were asked for collaboration. 
¢ Working closely with the customer, and with the 
inspectors assigned to approve the work, our welding 
engineers dug deep into this problem. On Saturday, 
Sunday and Monday five test plates were made, each 
showing a definite improvement, though extreme dif- 
ficulty was experienced in getting a satisfactory joint 
at the root of the weld. This was due to the fact that 
the design called for a 25-degree bevel on the steel 
plate, and no bevel on the aluminum bronze. Good 
fusion was impossible at the root, as was proved 
when the bottom of a test piece was cut off; the 
upper three-quarters of the weld then made the side 
bend satisfactorily. 

e After close mutual analysis of the problem, per- 











mission was obtained to open the joint to a 60-degree 
angle, to correspond with the joint of the actual 
vessel. The following day welds of the joint were 
made without difficulty, and passed the severe test 
without question. The remainder of the week was 
occupied in setting up the welding equipment we 
selected, and instructing the customer’s welders in 
the necessary procedures. One of the methods rec- 
ommended involved the placing of the beads of weld 
metal. Small beads were ad- 
vised, and after each layer 
had been laid it was care- 
fully power brushed to re- 
move any oxides which other- 
wise mrght have caused 
planes of weakness. 

e In all this work it was evi- 
dent that our men were so 
obviously familiar with what 
they were doing, and with 
the practical limitations and 
opportunities of the job, that 
they were able to bring the customer and the in- 
spectors together in a mutual meeting of minds, by 
showing how to make a weld which would withstand 
the test. Production began to meet schedules there- 
upon, just in time to avoid the $2,400 daily penalty. 
e Revere finds that operating a welding service of 
this kind is good business. It increases our contribu- 
tions to American industry, and is in line with the 
recommendations we have given in these pages 
for many years. Namely, that: you take full ad- 
vantage of the knowledge of your suppliers, as well 
as buy their materials. No matter what you pur- 
chase, nor from whom, there must be one or more 
firms by whose experience you can profit, if you 
will just ask for it. 
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. « « ‘We have made some progress, with American help’ 


with you? Our economy is prostrate and we have 
asked the Americans for help to rebuild our war-dam- 
aged country. Yet you call the Americans fools.” 

There were other divergencies. On the Trieste issue, 
for example, I had noted that Togliatti followed the 
Soviet line, which then was friendly toward Tito, and 
that he was too much influenced by the Russian point 
of view which upheld Yugoslavia’s claims. As a result 
of these and other attitudes regarding international re- 
lations, I concluded that it was impossible to conduct 
foreign policy in co-operation with the Communists. 

Q The break took on a foreign rather than do- 
* mestic policy then? 

A Certainly. But not only that. We had had differ- 
ences on internal policy all along. But those differ- 
ences could perhaps have been overcome so long as 
we could agree on our international policy. 

With the Communists out of the Government, my 
policy continued to be one of unity—unity of all the 
non-Communist forces for the reconstruction of Italy. 
I believe that this policy explains the long period of 
stable Government we have had in Italy. 

I could have formed a one-party Government of my 
own party, the Christian Democrats. After the 1948 
election we had almost 53 per cent of the seats in Par- 
liament. But I believed that such a Government would 
not be as strong or resistant as a coalition of all Dem- 
ocratic parties. 

Q But now there are only two parties in your Gov- 
ernment, the Christian Democrats and the small Re- 
publican Party? 

A That is true. At first, we had six parties in the 
Cabinet. When the Communists left, their auxiliaries, 
the left Socialists under Nenni, went with them. That 
left four. Later the Liberals and the right Socialists 
withdrew. They are still outside the Government. But 
now we are linked with them again for the election 
campaign. 


Italy's Economic Problems 

Q Many observers believe the Communist bloc in 
June will get between 30 and 35 per cent of the vote, 
as they did in 1948 and again in 1951-52. Italy has 
made a striking economic recovery since 1948, helped 
by more than 2 billion dollars of postwar American 
aid. To what do you attribute the continuance of 8 
million votes for the Communist bloc? 

A I will say to you what I told your leaders in 
Washington in 1947. I said: “If you give me work for 
our unemployed or accept Italians who want to emi- 
grate to America, I might even renounce economic aid.” 

Q You mean that unemployment is the reason for 
Communist strength? 

A It is only one explanation. Perhaps you can find 
others. But I believe overpopulation is the principal 
problem. We have certainly made some progress, with 
American help. But we cannot find work enough in 


Italy to occupy all our peopie. A recent Parliamentary 
inquiry shows about 1.3 million officially listed unem- 
ployed and a considerable number of underemployed. 

Q Italy’s birth rate, I understand, is now smaller 
than that of the U.S. About 1 million new jobs have 
been created since the Marshall Plan. Why is there a 
population problem? 

A Our population is growing about 400,000 a year. 
About 250,000 youths enter the labor force annually. 
We have succeeded, in recent years, in absorbing the 
new workers. But we have not been able to reduce the 
backlog of people who normally would have emigrated. 
At least 2 million persons now in Italy would have emi- 
grated in the last two decades had it not been for Fas- 
cism and the war. The average emigration between 
1921 and 1930 was about 260,000 persons a year. 

Italy has always had emigration, as you in America 
know well. We need outlets for 350,000 people a year. 
At present, about 120,000 are emigrating yearly, main- 
ly to Latin America and other European countries. 
Very few can go to the U.S., fewer than ever before 
since the McCarran Act—less than 6,000 a year. Re- 
duced emigration is aggravated by the return of Ital- 
ians from Africa and other territories as a result of 
the peace treaty. 

We have been trying very hard to expand emigra- 
tion. But it is a difficult problem, even where the doors 
are open, as in some Latin-American countries. Apart 
from transportation costs, it is expensive to send immi- 
grants to underdeveloped countries which often will 
accept them only if funds are provided to equip farms 
on which they can settle. We are hoping that European 
union will enable some Italians to go to other Euro- 
pean countries which are short of labor. 


Evils Left Over From Fascism 

Q Aren't there other reasons for Communist strength 
besides overpopulation? For example, the Communist 
unions use many Government buildings as union cen- 
ters and vacation resorts, an advantage the free trade- 
unions do not have. Why aren't they all taken back, 
or similar privileges given to free unions? 

A There is a legal situation to consider. We inher- 
ited this situation from Fascism. This property then 
belonged to the state syndicates and other state-owned 
bodies, and, after the war, it passed legally to the only 
trade-union federation there was. The Communists, 
left Socialists, right Socialists and Christian Workers 
then all belonged to the same union. The Government 
leased the property to them. 

Later the non-Communist union leaders walked out 
and formed the free trade-unions. But the building 
leases remained in the names of the old unions, which 
then became entirely Communist-controlled. 

Q Will the buildings be reclaimed after the present 
seven-year leases expire? 

(Continued on page 38) 
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DROP, UPSET, PRESS or FLAT DIE 
we make them all at KROPP 


In our drop forge department are hammers from 
1000 Ibs. in size to the massive forty tonner illus- 
trated. Here can be made any type of drop forging 
you desire...in steel, titanium or other special 
alloys. 

The story is the same for upset, press or flat die 
forgings...we make them all at Kropp. Perhaps 


your part needs the application of two or more 
of the forging processes...if so, Kropp is partic- 
ularly adapted to your needs. 

Send us your inquiries on drop, flat die, upset 
or press forgings...or any combination thereof. 
Complete equipment and years of experience in 
making quality forged parts are available to you. 
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A That is a problem that the new Parliament will 
-have to study. 

Q Is it your intention to take any action to cut the 
Communists off from the substantial subsidies they 
now get from their control of firms trading with Com- 
munist countries? 

A The problem is that the Communist countries, as 
you know, maintain trade monopolies. In trading with 
democratic countries, they are in a position to buy and 
sell through any private export-import firms, which 
then may earn brokerage commissions. 

Q Some American officials have felt that Italy’s 
economy could be expanded more rapidly to absorb 
many of the unemployed. What is your feeling about 
this? 

A We are doing what we can. As you know, we have 
a large development program under way in the South. 
We are trying to provide land for the peasants by 
breaking up large estates, reclaiming wastelands, 
building irrigation canals, dikes and so on. It is a slow 
process. 

When peasants are resettled, land must be reclaimed, 
homes must be built, new roads constructed, utilities 
installed. We intend to continue with this program 
and increase it. But I do not believe that work can be 
found for all Italy’s unemployed without emigration 
to reduce the need. 

Q In addition to unemployment in the cities, as I 
understand it, Italy has a problem of many underem- 
ployed and landless peasants. How many of these have 
received land so far under the land reform? 

A Our land-reform program will make about 700,- 
000 hectares [1.7 million acres] available for redistri- 
bution to peasants. Of this, about 177,000 hectares 
[437,000 acres] have been distributed. About 38,000 
families have been resettled on this land. 

Q Do you intend to introduce new legislation in the 
next Parliament to extend the reform beyond the 
700,000 hectares now being expropriated? 

A Yes, but the form of the legislation has not yet 
been decided. 


Monopoly in Industry? 

Q Recently several American committees, investi- 
gating U.S. aid to Europe, have stated that industrial 
expansion and free enterprise in Italy are hampered by 
Italian monopolies, private and governmental. Some 
of the criticism has centered on a Government holding 
company called IRI. Do you think IRI factories could 
be turned back to private enterprise? 

A IRI is not a monopolistic organization. It was es- 
tablished in 1933 as a “hospital” for private firms 
which had gone bankrupt. Subsequently it changed 
into a permanent body exercising control of financial 
holdings in important sectors of the national economy 
and in war industries. Plant destruction and excess la- 
bor after the war aggravated IRI’s situation. Hence 
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. . - ‘We have a great need for investment capital’ 





the enormous difficulty of bringing the IRI firms back 
to a paying basis. 

Much has been done. Some transfers of plants to 
private iidustry have been made. Others are being 
streamlined and reorganized. When this task has been 
accomplished, we shall be able to decide which firms 
the state can keep and which should be sold to private 
enterprise. 

Q Does Italy welcome private investment from 
abroad? 

A Certainly. We have a great need for investment 
capital. 

Q In addition to concern about IRI’s privileged 
position, private investors abroad seem to feel that 
Italy’s laws discourage investment. I’m told that prof- 
its can be taken out of Italy at a rate of only 6 per 
cent a year. Do you plan to revise these laws? 

A I understand that Italian legislation is among 
the most favorable in Europe to foreign investments. 
Under a special provision already passed by one house 
of Parliament, and integrated with our Treaty of Com- 
merce and Friendship with America, the two govern- 
ments undertake to agree to “most favored nation” 
treatment for the transfer of invested capital. 

Q Does Italy still need U.S. aid? 

A We hope it will go on. But we agree with the prin- 
ciple of “trade not aid.” President Truman, for exam- 
ple, opened the American market to our cheeses. The 
more trade we have, the less dollar aid we will need. 


U. S. Aid Still Needed 


Q Italy is receiving about 80 million dollars in U. S. 
economic aid this fiscal year. But American officials 
say that U.S. military purchases in Italy and expend- 
itures by American troops here are bringing in more 
than 200 million dollars a year. Do you think this will 
enable Italy to do without economic aid in the year 
beginning July 1? 

A According to our data, payments in dollars for mil- 
itary purchases in Italy by the U.S., including NATO 
orders, amounts for the last three fiscal years to about 
123 million dollars. The estimates for 1953-54 indicate 
payments of 119 million dollars. This is very different 
from the 200 million dollars a year to which you refer. 

Hence, if Italy is to continue her effort to increase 
employment and her financial effort for common de- 
fense, she cannot do without economic aid until the 
international situation allows an effective expansion of 
our exports, especially to hard-currency countries. 

Q Many of Europe’s leaders have been visiting 
Washington recently, to get acquainted with the new 
Administration. You haven't been to the U.S. recent- 
ly. Are you planning a trip there soon? 

A The matter has been discussed. But, as you know, 
I have a busy time in front of me with elections com- 
ing. If my presence were necessary, of course, I 
wouldn’t hesitate to go. 
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Here’s the story about the 


NEW PACKARD PROGRAM 


What’s happening at Packard? 

Why is Packard the news-story 
of this automotive year? 

These are questions heard al- 
most daily, and we’ll give you the 
answers as we see them— 

The story broke last December. 
At that time Packard launched 
an entirely new program with the 
introduction of two new lines of 
cars: 


The New Packard was intro- 
duced as America’s new choice 
in fine cars; 


The new Packard CLIPPER 
was introduced as a new car in 
the medium-price field built by 
Packard in the fine-car tradition. 





The introduction of these beau- 
tiful new cars by America’s real 
pioneer in quality-car production 
filled Packard showrooms from 
coast to coast. 

For Packard was Packard... 
a name that had earned respect 
and attention; a name with a 
reputation for quality so deeply 
entrenched that it is considered 
one of the major achievements of 
the first fifty years of automotivé 
history in America. 


Think back a minute. You will 
remember either from personal 
experience, from your reading, or 
from hearing it said, that as the 
automobile industry grew, 
Packard became the national 
preference in fine cars by so wide 
a margin that no other fine-car 
manufacturer was-even close! 

In every state of the Union 
there were more Packards regis- 
tered than any other fine car. 

And for several decades 
Packard exported more fine cars 





than any other three fine-car 
makers combined. 

Until the mid-30’s Packard was 
the only car that consistently 
dominated the luxury market. 
This represents a longer period 
of time than any other fine car 
has ever been on top. 


During the depression years when 
the Nation’s purse was thin, 
Packard virtually abandoned the 
fine-car field by concentrating 
production on a lower priced line. 

In those days only a relatively 
few fine cars were produced to 
sell at high prices to families 
where Packard had become a 
tradition. 

Successful as the lower-priced 
line was, it left the thousands 
who had grewn accustomed to 
Packard’s traditional fine-car 
luxury without the car of their 
choice. 
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Then about a year ago: the New 
Packard Program! Two impor- 
tant decisions regarding car lines 
were made... 

1... the decision to re-establish 
Packard in the fine-car field, and 
to confine the name Packard to 
luxury automobiles all the way 
up the line to and including the 
custom-built, eight-passenger 
models for corporate and personal 

2...the decision to introduce 
the Packard CLIPPER as the only 
medium-priced car in America 
built in the fine-car tradition. 


Thus, the New Packard Program 
made news from the start. But 
seldom before in the spectacular 
history of the automotive indus- 
try has a program developed so 





much interest, comment—and 
action! Today... 

Packard production is at an all- 
time high. 

Packard sales are running ahead 
of production. 

Packard’s famous engineering 
department which in 1915—nearly 
forty years ago—designed and 
built the famous Packard Twin- 
Six Engine, one of the first great 
V-type engines ... . which also 
designed and built the great 
Liberty Engine of World War I, 
the Navy’s thunder-and-lightning 
PT boat engines of World War 
II .. . and other achievements of 
consequence, is being expanded 
to bring even further scientific 
advances to Packard-built cars. 

New millions of dollars are being 
invested in Packard manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

New strength is being added 
daily to the Packard dealer or- 
ganization to provide more con- 
venient service to the thousands 
of old and new customers who 
are buying Packard automobiles. 

& e ie 

Now you are up-to-date on the 
story about the New Packard 
Program. There is just one thing 
left for us to say: to invite you to 
visit a Packard dealer and dis- 
cover for yourself why the New 
Packard Program has become the 
news-story of this automotive 
year— 

—why the new Packard is 
America’s new choice in fine cars— 

—why everybody who knows 
motor car values calls the new 
Packard CLIPPER the “buy” of 
the year. 

Your interest in reading the 
story behind the New Packard 
Program is appreciated. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Ask The Man Who Owns One 
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You Listen, You Learn 





by Mort Singer 
KIPLINGER STAFF EDITOR 


You should have heard this retailer light 
into me. ‘Why should Kiplinger give 
away trade secrets? Why tell people 
about plans to cut prices and unload in- 
ventories? People only put off buying 
when they hear these things.”’ And this 
merchant wasn’t just blowing off steam. 
He really wanted to know. 

I listened and remembered. I remem- 
bered the union leader who took us to 
task for sizing up wage demands months 
early. This was no run-of-the-mill union 
oflicial. He was a high muckamuck in 
union circles. He charged that we were 
tipping off management on wage de- 
mands; that we were on the employer’s 
side. 

I listened and remembered. I remem- 
bered the government official who jumped 
us for predicting the onset of full-scale 
controls long before January 1951. The 
people should be kept in the dark ‘‘until 
we're ready to tell them,” he argued. 

What is the answer to this retailer, this 
union man, this government authority? 
Simply that we at Kiplinger’s do a plain, 
old-fashioned reporting job. If we stop to 
wonder too often about what we should 
or shouldn’t report, about whether some- 
one’s feelings might be hurt, or whether 
it’s safe to print this-or-that, we may as 
well close up shop. We work on the as- 
sumption that people want facts and that 
theyll know what to do about them, once 
they get them right side up. 

It isn’t often I get a chance to sound 
off like this (and on the boss’s time too) 
so Ill say just one more thing, then I'll 
get back to the listening post at Kip- 
linger’s. From the reporter’s viewpoint, 
this new government set-up in Washing- 
ton is a bonanza. New facts. New ideas, 
whether you agree with them or not. New 
philosophy, new tactics, new moves and 
countermoves. Like watching a baby learn 
to walk. And brother, does it have a lot 
to learn! Whichever side you were on last 
November, it’s a fascinating story, this 
story of new leadership. We'll be telling 
you more about it, ; 


The Kiplinger Washington Letter is 
just about the most practical invest- 
ment a businessman can make. $18 a 
year (almost invariably a_ tax-deduc- 
tible business expense); on your desk 
every Monday morning. 


AIPLINGER LETTERS 
1729 H Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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Coming Up in Austria— 
259th Try for a Treaty 


Is Russia really ready to deal? 


Watch what happens to Austria‘s 
peace treaty for a clue to the 
Moscow line. 

The country is a key spot. So- 
viets have milked their zone, used 
it as an excuse to keep troops 
along the Iron Curtain. 

Now West is ready to try again 
for a peace settlement. It is 
notice to Moscow to stop stalling 
and start acting. 


A simple test is to be used to de- 
termine whether or not Russia’s latest 
peace offensive is sincere. The test is 
a treaty of peace with Austria. 

The United States, Britain and France 
have tried 258 times, in official meetings, 
to get Russia’s signature on an Austrian 
treaty. Once, in 1949, the principal 
terms of a treaty were whipped into a 
shape supposed to be acceptable to Rus- 
sia and the nations of the West. But, 
when the pact was about to be signed, 
Russia suddenly brought up new condi- 
tions. Negotiations have since been 
stalled. 

The experience in Austria was a pre- 
view of Korea. Negotiators march right 
up to the point of a deal, then the Com- 


munists shove from a new direction, 
negotiations collapse and have to begin 
all over again. Now the United States is 
willing to try for the 259th meeting, in- 
sisting that a Russian settlement on Aus- 
tria will be proof that the Communists 
mean what they say when they offer to 
bring peace to the world. 

Austria is a tiny nation of 6.6 million 
people and 32,369 square miles—about 
the size of the State of Maine. Today it 
is divided, with Russian troops occupy- 
ing the Eastern part of the country and 
the U.S., Britain and France in control 
of the West. Russia agreed at the Mos- 
cow Conference in October, 1943, to 
“freedom and independence” for Aus- 
tria but has blocked every attempt to 
carry out that pledge. 

Russia’s occupation of Austria has 
brought the Communists distinct ad- 
vantages. Russians control two thirds of 
Austria’s oil production, -three fourths 
of the refining capacity, the Danube 
Shipping Co. and some 1,200 industrial 
enterprises ranging from steel plants io 
retail stores. Seized properties have an 
estimated value of 700 million dollars 
and Russia is said to take about 50 million 
a vear from Austrian production. By con- 
trast, the U.S. supports the Western 
zone of Austria and, since 1945, has 
poured in 973 million dollars. 

Russian control of the Austrian borders 
along Hungary and Czechoslovakia also 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The baddies never ride white horses 


It’s all so easy in the Westerns. The bad guys always 
ride dark horses; the hero or his pal rides white. You 
can tell good from bad way down the canyon. 


Not so easy are the real problems the kids grow 
up to meet. Danger may ride the white horse, and 
even do the singing round the campfire. 


Like the people who try to push America into 
socialism. The things they propose, they say, are 
“to protect the people” or are “benefits only govern- 
ment can provide.” 


But you can spot the marks of socialism if 
you listen closely. The clues are these words: 
“the federal government should own and run” 
or “the government should take over” or “gov- 
ernment can do it better and cheaper.” 


Those are the sure signs of socialism. History 
proves it in country after country in Europe and Asia. 


In the last 2 or 3 years, millions of Americans have 
recognized the threat right here in the U. S. 


For socialistic ideas have spread alarmingly here. 
And the ways to stop socialism are to recognize it 
—to help your children and friends understand its 
dangers —to help your representatives in govern- 
ment resist its pressures — whether it’s riding a dark 
horse or a white one. 


One socialistic development in America is 
federal government electric power. It has grown 
toa multi-billion-dollar giant because people did 
not recognize it as socialism until recently. 
That’s why this message is brought to you by 
more than a hundred independent ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES OF AMERICA*. 

*Names on request from this magazine's advertising department. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” —ABC—Fridays—9:30 P.M., Eastern Time 
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gives the Communists a back-door en- 
trance to those _ satellite countries, 
through which goods can seep from 
West to East. 

Finally, the occupation agreement per- 
mits Russia to post 50,000 troops in 
Eastern Austria and to maintain troops 
in Rumania and Hungary to guard com- 
munication lines between Austria and 
Soviet Russia itself. Thus Russia has an 
excuse to occupy Hungary and Rumania 
as well as Austria and is believed to be 
doing precisely that with another 50,000 
troops. 

A treaty would require Russia to with- 
draw forces from Austria and would re- 
move the legal basis for keeping forces 
in Rumania and Hungary. 

A new bid for an Austrian treaty is to 
be made against a background of turns 
and twists that have attended every ef- 
fort to reach any sort of reasonable agree- 
ment with the Communists. 

Austrian difficulties began in April, 
1945, when Russia set up a Soviet-spon- 
sored Government in Vienna. This was 
rejected by the Western Allies. In Janu- 
ary, 1946, at Western insistence, free 
elections were held in Austria and a 
coalition Government was established. 
Russian opposition began right then. For 
a whole year, the Communists refused 
to discuss a treaty, and even blocked pro- 
posals to give the Austrian Government 
more authority. 

Then early in 1947, Russia agreed to 
talk about a treaty, but presented such 
drastic demands on the defeated little 
country that the Western nations refused 
to consider them. These demands came 
in the face of the 1945 Potsdam Agree- 
ment that no reparations would be ex- 
tracted from Austria. 

Talks continued without avail through 
1947 and 1948, while Russia proceeded 
to strip its zone of Austrian wealth and 
the United States put that country on the 
list of countries entitled to American aid. 
Negotiations broke down in 1948 when 
Russia brought up Yugoslavia’s claims for 
some Austrian territory, which the West 
refused to consider. 

In 1949, Austria itself took the initia- 
tive and asked that peace talks be re- 
sumed. They did resume—in February— 
but dragged along until May without 
result. Russia would not even present a 
list of the Austrian properties the Com- 
munists wanted to keep as property 
seized from the Germans. 

Suddenly, in May of 1949, the Rus- 
sians changed their attitude. At a meet- 
ing of the Big Four foreign ministers in 
Paris (U.S., Britain, France, Russia), 
the Soviets stopped pushing the Yugoslav 
claims and offered to negotiate the knot- 
tiest points in the treaty. The air seemed 
to be clearing. The West agreed to give 
Russia 60 per cent of Austrian oil pro- 
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duction, control of the shipping com- 
pany, control of a number of German- 
owned companies operating in Austria, 
plus 150 million dollars payable by Aus- 
tria over six years. Russia agreed. 

Only five minor points remained to be 
settled in the treaty negotiations. They 


appeared so unimportant that the foreign . 


ministers adjourned with instructions to 
deputies to iron out the minor differences 
and be prepared to sign the Austrian 
treaty on Sept. 1, 1949. 

But September 1 passed without ac- 
tion. Talks were taken up again by the 
foreign ministers, this time in New York 
City. Here the Russians refused to talk 
further until a series of small Russian 
claims against Austria were settled. 
These were to be settled by direct nego- 
tiation between Austria and Russia. Aus- 
tria offered to settle the claims, but re- 
ceived no answer. 

Austrian affairs jogged along with spo- 
radic talks and no results until May, 
1950, when the Russians tossed another 
diplomatic bombshell. They refused any 
further discussions on Austria until U.S. 
and British troops pulled out of Trieste 
on the Yugoslav-Italian border. This issue 
was not even remotely connected with 
Austria. It brought a new deadlock that 
has continued until the present time. 

Last year, the Allies came up with a 
surprise move of their own by presenting 
a simplified eight-article treaty, contain- 
ing the main points of agreement but 
leaving out earlier concessions to Russia. 
The Russians were not interested. This 
version was withdrawn at the insistence 
of Austria, which feared that a new docu- 
ment would lead simply to another series 
of long and fruitless talks. 

Russian intentions now are being put 
to the test in Austria because this cen- 
tral European country presents a prob- 
lem as simple as the truce in Korea. All 
that is needed in Korea is a consent to 
cease fire and start talking about more 
permanent political settlements. All that 
is needed in Austria is Russia’s signature 
on a treaty that will make that country 
independent and end the military occu- 
pation by the four powers. 

The Austrian experience, even if a 
treaty eventually is signed, does not 
promise any early settlement of other 
issues that divide the Communist and 
non-Communist worlds. In Korea Com- 
munists have haggled for nearly two 
years over the simple question of how to 
agree to stop shooting. Political questions 
have yet to be brought up. In Austria, 
political issues have kept East and West 
divided for more than seven years and 
they entailed no more than independence 
for a small country. That experience 
suggests that a genuine settlement in 
Korea or anywhere else is to take years 
and years, if settlements ever come. 
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NGOTS OF STEEL—fiery hot from 

the soaking pits—enter the mill 
where they will be squeezed by 
powerful rolls into masses known 
as “slabs” or “blooms.” 

This is the first of a variety of 
forming operations that steel 
passes through on its way from 
furnace to fabricator to ultimate 
use by you. In steel’s blooming 
mill your future takes shape. 
Your work, your play, and your 
freedom depend upon the ingots 
that pass through the rolls of the 
blooming mill. Nearly everything 
you own has some steel in it or 
relies upon steel for its manu- 
facture. 
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challenge of tomorrow! 
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Men in the pulpit operate controls that 
move the white-hot ingot to the rolls of 
J&L's new blooming mill. The ingot on 
successive passes is rolled into a slab. 
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Firestone Supremes are as blowout-proof as a tire OW you can be safe from all dangers & 
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the tire long enough to come to a safe stop riding : e. 
on a safety diaphragm made of 2-ply cord. tire made with patented and exclusive p 
construction features which give you the \. 
greatest protection against blowouts, punc- 
tures and skidding ever built into a tire. 
And, at the same time, you get longer | 
mileage and lower cost per mile. 
Demand for this sensational tire at present 
exceeds supply, but production is being 
increased rapidly and most sizes are now } 
PUNCTURE-SAFE available at many Firestone Dealers and | 
The extra-deep, extra-tough tread resists punctures. Stores Place your order now for the safest 
But if a nail or other sharp object should penetrate : a 
the tire, an inner liner of butyl rubber prevents the tire that money can buy. | 
hole from widening and soft, sticky, gummy rubber 
seals the hole without loss of air. YOUR SAFETY IS OUR BUSINESS AT FIRESTONE 
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SKID-SAFE 
The exclusive Firestone Safti-Grip tread gives you 
three-way protection against skidding. It has thou- 
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Resisters which dig in like the claws of a cat. 
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This is the Plan 
For Centralizing 
Defense Power 


Here, in the accompanying chart, is 


a bird’s-eye view of the kind of De- - 


fense Department that President Ei- 
senhower wants. He is proposing a 
completely centralized military organ- 
ization—such as the U. S. never had. 

The President’s plan, called Re- 
organization Plan No. 6 of 1953, goes 
into effect on June 29, unless Congress 
heads it off. Under this plan: 

All military power will flow down from 
the Secretary of Defense and his Deputy 
Secretary, to whom he can delegate any 
or all of his vast authority. 

A big staff, answering only to the Sec- 
retary of Defense, will absorb many func- 
tions that some boards now exercise. 
Munitions Board, for example, is slated 
to die, and control over its multibillion- 
dollar stockpiles and arms factories will 
pass to the Secretary’s office. 

Six new Assistant Secretaries are to help 
the Secretary of Defense exert his ex- 
panded authority over the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. The Secretary will have 11 top 
assistants in all, plus a General Counsel. 

The line of command, in the new set- 
up, will run directly from the Secretary 
of Defense to the subordinated depart- 
ments of the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
and through their Secretaries to the top 
military and civilian officials of each serv- 
ice. This concentrates and consolidates 
the Defense Secretary’s authority. No- 
body is to be allowed to intervene be- 
tween his office and the services. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, a special unit 
composed of the military chiefs of the 
three services, will no longer give any 
commands or directives. As a body, it is 
to become an advisory group only. How- 
ever, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, 
in his position as the top military adviser 
to the Secretary of Defense, will wield 
enormous influence — perhaps outright 
power, if the Secretary wants to delegate 
it to him—over all three services. Also, 
the Chairman is to get tighter control 
over officers assigned to the Joint Chiefs. 

The Joint Secretaries group, composed 
of Secretaries of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, will have advisory functions only. 
So will the Armed Forces Policy Council, 
Where the Secretary of Defense, the 
service Secretaries and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff come together. 

Concentration of power in the Secre- 
tary’s hands is the aim of the new organ- 
ization that the President proposes. 
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=with THOMAS K. FINLETTER 


Former Secretary of the Air Force 


SHOULD THE U.S. ADOPT THE 
GERMAN “GENERAL STAFF’ PLAN? 


‘No,’ Says Former Air Secretary 





When the President submitted to Con- 
gress on April 30 last a proposal to re- 
organize the Department of Defense, 
many questions began to be asked as to 
the nature and scope of the plan. Because 
Thomas K. Finletter, as Secretary of the 
Air Force 1950-53, under three Defense 
Secretaries, played an important part in 
the defense establishment, he was asked 
by U.S. News & World Report to analyze 





the new plan. The interview given below 
comes from a man who was the chairman 
in 1947 and 1948 of the President's Air 
Policy Commission. The ‘‘Finletter Report,’’ 
as it is known, became in large part our 
national air policy. 

A distinguished lawyer, Mr. Finletter 
served in World War | as a captain in the 
Army and has held a number of important 
posts in the Government. 





Q When you were Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. 
Finletter, was there dissatisfaction with the setup 
relating to the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

A Yes. 

Q What basically was the main difficulty there? 

A Well, I think the feeling was that the Chiefs were 
a sort of separate corporate entity. They had two hats, 
and wearing one hat they were the chief of service re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of the department, and 
wearing the other hat as Joint Chief it was quite am- 
biguous as to what their status was. But because of 
that provision of the National Security Act, which 
makes them the principal military advisers to the 
Secretary of Defense and the President, the claim was 
made—and there was a certain validity for it—that 
in that capacity they by-passed the Secretary of their 
service. And actually that’s one of their most impor- 
tant functions— 

Q Advising each Secretary? 

A Yes. And while the Secretary of each service is 
held responsible under the several laws setting up 
these three departments, the fact remains that in this 
capacity, when the Joint Chiefs were acting as Joint 
Chiefs, there was a great question as to whether or not 
the Secretary of a service could exercise any effective 
control over his own chief of service. 

Q Do you think that the new plan cures that defect? 

A No, not at all. If anything, I think it accentuates 
it in another direction. 

Q In what direction? 








A I think if you look at the Reorganization Plan 
No. 6, submitted to Congress a few days ago by the 
President, you will find certain provisions therein 
which increase the authority of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and, therefore, increase the posi- 
tion of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with reference not only 
to the civilian Secretaries but also to the Secretary of 
Defense himself. 

Q Are the Joint Chiefs now to be separated from 
the Chairman? 

A Tosome extent, yes. The provision whereby the se- 
lection of the officers of the Joint Staff and their tenure 
shall be subject to the “approval” of the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff certainly enhances the position 
of the Chairman. More than that, the functions of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, according to Reorganization Plan 
No. 6, with respect to “managing the Joint Staff and 
the Director thereof are hereby transferred to the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” That en- 
hances substantially the power of the Chairman. 

Q Up to now who has appointed those officers of 
the Joint Staff? 

A They are appointed by the Joint Chiefs— 

Q Through their respective services? 

A I suppose that they were appointed by the Joint 
Chiefs acting in their corporate capacity. 

Q When these officers on the Joint Staff are ap- 
pointed subject to the approval of the Chairman, does 
that, in your opinion, mean that the Chairman will 
be the boss of the Joint Chiefs? 
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Single Control Is Called Risk to Air and Atomic Gains 


. - « Two Services Suggested: Air-Navy and Army 


A No, I don’t think so. He will have a much greater 
influence over the Joint Staff, yes, but it does not 
mean that he will be the boss of the Joint Chiefs, be- 
cause the Chairman still will have no vote. So there is 
still the possibility of disagreement among the several 
chiefs of service serving as members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. o 

Q Will the Chairman be the boss of the Joint Staff? 

A I think the tendency will be that way. When a 
person has control over the appointment and tenure 


‘© of a group of men, he is apt to have substantial in- 


fluence with them. 

Q It means, then, that the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs will have a staff of his own, virtaally, which 
will be responsible directly to him, doesn’t it? 

A Yes, it will be a divided responsibility. The 
members of the Joint Staff will be responsible to the 
Joint Chiefs as Joint Chiefs, that is to say all four of 
them, but the one man, the Chairman, will have a 
special influence over them. 

Q Is that an unprecedented setup? 

A It is unprecedented and in a sense confusing. Be- 
cause here the Chairman has no vote in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and yet he will be granted this addi- 
tional influence of some importance. 

Q Da you feel that the change will result, in so far 
as the military services are concerned, in greater or 
less influence on military matters? 

A By whom? 

Q By the Joint Chiefs of Staff as suach— 

AI think that the general tendency of the re- 
organization plan will be to increase the prestige and 
authority of the Joint Chiefs and particularly of the 
Chairman. I think it is a move in the direction toward 
a single service, the German General Staff concept. 

Q If the Joint Chiefs other than the Chairman are 
separated from their Joint Staff and are not to be re- 
porting as members of the Joint Chiefs to the Secre- 
tary of Defense in the direct way that the Chairman is 
to report, who will have the ear and be at the elbow of 
the Secretary of Defense—the Chairman or the mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs? 

A I think the Chairman will. The power that re- 
mains to the three Joint Chiefs, the chiefs of service, 
will still be the right of vote that the Chairman does 
not have. But, in point of fact, at the present time the 
Chairman has become the symbol of military author- 
ity and is already at the elbow of the Secretary of De- 
fense and, indeed, at the elbow of the President. And 
I think his position of prestige in the end will be en- 
hanced by this reorganization plan, if it goes through. 

Q And doesn’t the Secretary of Defense have the 
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right to delegate to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
authority to do almost anything in any of the armed 
services by a mere delegation to him? 

A The reorganization plan provides that the Secre- 
tary of Defense may authorize the performance by any 
officer or any agency or employe of the Department of 
Defense of any function of the Secretary of Defense. 

Q Does that mean, then, that the Secretary has 
complete power over all three armed services to tell 
any one of them what to do on military matters? 

A Yes, I would think that is so, but I don’t think, in 
a way, that is a change. I think the effect of this plan 
is more to create a tendency than it is to effect any 
radical change. This plan accentuates the tendency 
toward the single service and the unification of the 
three services into one. 

Q Do you think that it would be a good idea to 
have one service? 

A I am very much opposed to a single service. 

Q What are the objections to it? 

A In the first place, I don’t think it will work well. 
I think the question of bigness comes in here. Each 
one of these four departments is now a huge institu- 
tion. I think that if you put all four of them into one 
single service, or achieve a result that is substantially 
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. - » ‘Germans tried and failed’ in concentrated authority 


that although not that in form, you will create an un- 
wieldy organization. That’s the first point. 

The second point is that a single monolithic service 
necessarily involves the concentration of all military 
authority in one military man or one military group 
of men—something which the Germans tried before 
us and failed utterly in. 

The third objection that I have to it is that when 
you merge all three services, you necessarily create 
the rule of the lowest common denominator, and that 
applies especially to air power. I would like to add 
here that we are in the greatest revolution in arms in 
the history of man. Air power has now become the 
dominating element to which the other branches and 
functions must be subordinate. When I say “air pow- 
er,” I mean air power of all kinds, of course—Army, 
Navy and Air. The reason for this is not only the im- 
portance of the airplane as a weapon of war but the 
fact that the airplane has joined to it the greatest 
destructive force that man has ever had, namely, 
atomic power. 

Now, this means that with the very fast-moving 
technological revolution, and with the vital impor- 
tance of centering our strategy in air power, we must 
give air power the very clearest opportunity to use its 
imagination and its high morale to keep up in this race 
for quality in which we now are with the Russians. 

If we have a single monolithic service, I am very 
much afraid that the views of air power and its imagi- 
nation and its attempt to keep up with this technolog- 
ical revolution will be submerged under the influence 
of a generalized service in which Army thinking will 
be very influential. I think that if Air is properly to 
realize its function, it has to be separate. 


Growing Power of Defense Department 

Q Do you favor the Department of Defense as a 
co-ordinating agency for all the services? 

A Do you mean whether I favor the present setup? 

Q Yes— 

A I think that the present setup is all right if it 
works. I am beginning to have doubts as to whether it 
will work. It seems to me there is a tendency increas- 
ingly to vest authority in the Department of Defense 
which should be in the services. The original setup of 
the so-called Unification Act contemplated that the 
Department of Defense would be a co-ordinating 
agency which would avoid inefficiencies and waste in 
the three services, but it was not intended that the De- 
partment of Defense should, in effect, operate the serv- 
ices, and the tendency now is more and more for the 
Department to move into the operating field. 

Q Would you say that if the three departments are 
operated with a co-ordinator, it would be more satis- 
factory than vesting in the Secretary of Defense all 
the power? 

A Oh, I think it would be very much better to have 
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the Department of Defense as the co-ordinator and 
have the three service departments run separately. 
When I say “separately,” I do not mean that there 
shall not be supervision and co-ordination under the 
paramount authority of the Secretary of Defense to 
see to it that there are not unnecessary forces or un- 
necessary support structures. I think that the present 
system could work, but I have a fear that the tendency 
now is all in the other direction. 

Q Doesn’t the Committee on Department of De- 
fense Organization claim in its report to the President, 
on which Reorganization Plan No. 6 was based, that 
the purpose of these changes in this plan is to make 
the three service Secretaries more important than they 
have been before? 

A Yes. And there is certain language in the accom- 
panying statement by the President which looks 
toward that. But in point of fact, leaving aside the 
words and the exhortations, the tendency will be to 
write down the authority of the service Secretaries 
even further than it is now. Above all, I think that the 
basic failure of the reorganization plan is that it does 
not restore the authority of the several Secretaries and 
overcome the errors which, in my opinion, were made 
in the amendments to the Act which were passed in 
1949, at which time the rank and authority of the serv- 
ice Secretaries were written down. 


By-passing the Service Secretary 

Q In connection with the service Secretaries, the 
plan now provides that one of the three departments 
shall be designated as the agent of the Government in 
unified command matters, but I notice here that when 
the unified commander has to report, he reports direct- 
ly to the Secretary of Defense in combat operations 
and does not report to the Secretary of his service— 

A Yes, and even more than that, I think the proviso 
that the service Secretary shall be the executive agent 
for the Secretary of Defense in these combined com- 
mands is subject to a further limitation, namely, that 
the military chief of the service himself may dispatch 
the orders whenever a matter of combat operations is 
concerned. 

Now, in time of war, all-out war, war for survival, 
that may be necessary. But at a time like the present 
when the fighting that is going on, like in Korea, in- 
volves such complicated political questions as well as 
military questions, it seems to me that the proviso 
attached to this new provision in effect negates it. 

Q Negates it in what way? 

A The most important matters can be called “op- 
erational” matters or “combat” matters. For example, 
the question of going over the 38th parallel in Korea 
was certainly a combat matter or an operational mat- 
ter, and yet it had the gravest kinds of political impli- 
cations. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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I think I may make this generality: The basic 
trouble with a lot of the thinking about the Defense 
Department is the mistaken idea that certain so- 
called “military” decisions—of which the “force 
level” decision is probably the most important—are 
strictly “military” matters to be decided by military 
men, when in point of fact the “force level” decisions 
and many other decisions like it have the very highest 
content of foreign policy and of economic policy with- 
in them, and should be made by a civilian. 

Q In other words, the contact of the unified com- 
mander should be directly with the Secretary of his 
service? 

A It seems to me so—or with the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Q Well, the unified commander has it under the 
plan directly with the Secretary of Defense, but he by- 
passes, does he not, the Secretary of his service on op- 
erational or combat matters? 

A More than that. As I understand the comment of 
the President on the reorganization plan, the head of 
the military service himself, alone, without consulting 
anybody, may issue the order to the unified command 
in the field whenever the matter is one involving com- 
bat or operations. 

Q Without referring it to anyone higher up? 

A Yes, precisely. 

Q Although he will be acting in the name, it says, 
and by direction of the Secretary of Defense? 

A Yes, but the question is: Who is going to send the 
telegram giving the instructions? 


Directing the Unified Command 


Q It says in the plan the military chief will clearly 
be acting “in the name and by the direction of the 
Secretary of Defense” and he is supposed to be able to 
deal promptly with wartime situations— 

A I suppose so, but the fact remains it is the mili- 
tary head of the service who sends the order. 

Q And this doesn’t overcome the objection that we 
have heard, does it, that the Secretary of an armed 
service is supposed to be kept fully informed and par- 
ticipate in some way in what’s going on in the service? 

A No, of course not. But merely being informed 
after the fact of what is happening does not constitute 
control] in the hands of the several Secretaries of the 
services. 

Q Haven't you been suggesting that instead of going 
to a single department it might be better to go to two 
military departments? 

A Yes, I have. I said in an article in Collier’s re- 
cently that what I favor is the existing arrangement 
of the four departments, the Department of Defense 
co-ordinating the three service departments, but that 
it is necessary, if that system is to work, that there be 
certain amendments to the National Security Act. 

I also said that I was somewhat pessimistic about 


... A serious move toward a single, monolithic service’ 


the ability to retrace our steps and go back to the 
original concept of the 1947 National Security Act, 
whereunder the Department of Defense was merely a 
co-ordinator,.and that I saw a serious move toward 
the creation of a single monolithic service with a mili- 
tary head and military top command based some- 
what along the lines of a single chief-of-staff concept 
or the concept of the German General Staff. 

But for the reasons that I mentioned a few moments 
ago—the most important of which to me is the fact 
that any such system in all probability would not work 
and that air power would suffer enormously under it— 
I felt that if we were going to have a move toward a 
single service it would be very desirable to explore the 
possibility of moving only part way and of setting up 
two services, one of which would be the Army and the 
other of which would be a combination of the Air 
Force and the Navy. 


Advantage of Two-Service Plan 

Q Well, if you did that, would you still have the 
Department of Defense? 

A No, that would not be necessary. I suggest that 
there is a principle involved in this, which is that if 
you have only two military departments, you do not 
need a third to co-ordinate them. Such has been our 
experience throughout all of our history up until 
1947, until the development of the airplane made it 
necessary to have a third service. When you have three 
services, in the nature of things you do need a fourth 
to co-ordinate them. I believe that the mechanics of 
the two services would work without any third depart- 
ment over it. 

A good example of how that works is in the colossal 


effort of World War II. The Munitions Board of | 


World War II was composed of the two Under Secre- 
taries of the Army and the Navy, two particularly able 
men, it is true, but only two men with no particular 
organization. They were Robert Patterson for the 
Army and James Forrestal for the Navy, and they 
were the Munitions Board and worked extremely well. 
But when you had a Munitions Board which was com- 
posed of three services with a chairman supposed to 
co-ordinate them, it didn’t work well at all. 

Q When you speak of only two services, you would 
have the Secretary of each of these services at the Cab- 
inet table, would you not? 

A Yes, indeed. I think that one of the serious things 
that happened in the 1949 amendment was the formal 
and legal removal of top status from the Secretaries of 
the three services. That, combined with the very great 
prestige of the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
resulted in a writing down of the civilian Secretaries to 
such an extent that they were not able to support the 
Secretary of Defense the way they should, and there- 
fore were unable to achieve the proper degree of civil- 
ian control. (Continued on page 52) 
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FINANCING 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURI. 
TIES CORPORATION offers 
complete financial services, in 
obtaining funds for meritorious 
new enterprises, in securing 
capital for enlarging the scope 
of established businesses and 
in developing and carrying out 
sound refinancing plans. 


ENGINEERING 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGI- 
NEERING CORPORATION ren- 
ders complete design and con- 
struction services for power 
and industrial projects and, 
through its BADGER PROCESS 
DIVISION, offers similar facil- 
ities in the petroleum, chemical 
and pharmaceutical fields. 


MANAGEMENT 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE 
CORPORATION supplies advis- 
ory services for the operation 
and development of public 
utilities, transportation com- 
panies and industries; also pro- 
vides special services on a fee 
basis to meet specific problems. 


STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED—Through these separate corporations under 
its general direction, Stone & Webster brings long-established standards of per- 
formance to the fields of engineering, business operation, and finance. Singly, or 
in combination under one roof, these services are available to American industry. 
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STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


90 BROAD STREET + NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 


STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 











Q If you rotate the chairmanship in the three serv- 
ices, would not the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or the Chair- 
man, be influenced by the thinking of his particular 
service while he is in power? 

A I think that that is necessarily so, because it 
would be unnatural of a man not to feel that way. No 
matter how he would try to be objective, it would seem 
to me that he would be conditioned by his training. I 
do think that the comment you have just made raises 
a substantial question as to whether the position of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs should be con- 
tinued at all. The British seem to get along all right 
without one, and I think we could, too, if we do in- 
tend to maintain this three-service setup. 

Another question is the very high quality of the 
prestige that attaches to the man because he holds that 
position of Chairman. He becomes, as it were, a sym- 
bol of military power. He tends to overshadow all 
others in the Department as a result. 

Q Would it be better if he were a sort of secretary 
general of the Joint Chiefs rather than the presiding 
officer? 

A I think there’s much to be said for having the 
chiefs of service alone as the Joint Chiefs. Of course, 
they should have a secretary, who would be subordi- 
nate, but my point is that it is open to serious debate 
as to whether there should be anyone who has in fact 
an authority which is higher than that of the Chiefs of 
the services, and such is becoming the position of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. 


Move Toward a Single Setup 

Q Now this reorganization order, under Section 6, 
provides that the Secretary of Defense may from time 
to time effect such transfers within the Department of 
Defense of any personnel effected by the reorganiza- 
tion plan. Do you think that that tends to nullify pre- 
vious statutes which forbid transfers of certain parts 
of these military services to the others? 

A I have no opinion about the legality of it because 
I haven’t studied it. My comment on that particular 
provision is that it is one more move in the direction of 
the single service, because it vests additional power in 
the Secretary of Defense. I would rather have seen 
that as a provision to the effect that the transfers 
might be made within the services on the recommen- 
dation of the Secretaries of the services affected, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense. 

Q Will this reorganization plan, as it is claimed, 
result in a more effective, efficient and economical per- 
formance of the functions in the Department of De- 
fense? Would you agree that that would be its result? 

A No. I think the effect of it will be very unfortu- 
nate, because it accentuates the trend toward a single 
monolithic service which has been under way for some 
time. I think the tendency has been increasingly to- 
ward the single military chief and the single service. 


... ‘British get along without’ a Joint Chiefs Chairman 








There is no doubt about that, and I think it is most 
unfortunate and would be inefficient. 

Q Aren't we getting such a tremendous military bu- 
reaucracy at the top here—nine or ten Assistant Secre- 
taries, three service Secretaries, armed-forces councils 
and all these different parts of the defense establish- 
ment—we’ve got so much machinery here, there is a 
question of whether in wartime it will function? 

A Exactly. I think there is also the question of 
whether it will work properly for planning purposes 
in peacetime. It is this very complexity and the failure 
to hold to the rather simple organization contemplated 
by the 1947 Act that makes one pessimistic about our 
ability to make this four-service setup work. It makes 
one fear that the day will come soon when authority 
will be concentrated in one department and then you 
will have this single service. 


If System Doesn't Work— 

Q In other words, people will grow so impatient 
with the “mess” that they will look for the easy way 
out? 

A Yes, and that is what I think may happen. 

Q And isn’t that in a way what’s happened already 
—the thing has gotten so complex that it is really in 
one of the intermediate stages toward that ultimate 
development? 

A That is what is very much to be feared. The tend- 
ency always is, of course, to run to the office of the 
Secretary of Defense if anything goes wrong anyway, 
because the setup is so complicated. 

Q Do you think that the National Security Council 
should have on it the Secretaries of the three armed 
services by a statutory stipulation? 

A I think that the following things should be done 
in order to restore the position of the service Secre- 
taries so that they may perform their duty of being 
the principal advisers to the Secretary of Defense: 

First of all, I believe they should be restored for- 
mally to Cabinet rank, as they were before the 1949 
Amendment. 

Secondly, I think the Armed Forces Policy Council 
should be made the top advisory board of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, as it now is, but that the membership 
should be only the Secretary of Defense, the three 
service Secretaries and the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense; and that the Joint Chiefs’ recommendations and 
all other matters involving major policy should come 
to this body, with, however, the power of decision in 
the Secretary of Defense. The three service Secretaries 
are legally responsible for the conduct of their depart- 
ments—they’re responsible in the public eye, they are 
responsible to Congress, and they should have the re- 
sponsibility inside the Defense Department. If they 
have the responsibility they will be able to serve the 
Secretary better. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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“Our Hationala save us over $20,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 6 months!”’ 


“Modernization with eur National Ac- 
counting Machines enables us to prepare 
simultaneously the payroll journal, 
check register, earnings record, pay state- 
ment, and check and time sheet for the 
next period. We also write all quarterly 
Social Security reports and annual With- 
holding Tax statements on our Nationals. 

“If we used our former method, we'd 
need ten or twelve people to do our pay- 


— AMERICAN EXPORT LINES, inc., New york 


roll work, which has increased about 
100%. But with our National machines, 
three people do all the work—and do it 
far more smoothly than it was ever done 
before. Exceeding our expectations, our 
Nationals save us more than $20,000 a 
year, repaying their cost every 6 months.” 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, narrow 9, on10 








No matter what the size or type of business, 
National Machines cut costs. Nationals do up 
to % of the work automatically, soon pay for 
themselves, then continue savings as handsome 
profit. (Operators are happier, too, because they 
accomplish their work more easily.) Your nearby 
National representative will gladly show how 
much you can save with Nationals. 
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Have you tried Aleoa Activated Alumina ? 


Maybe you think a parched and sun-baked desert is 
dry. Brother, you don’t know what dry means ’til 
you've tried ALCOA Activated* Alumina! 


ALCOA Activated Alumina is the “old reliable” in the 
desiccant field. It dries to lower dew points (minus 
100°F and lower) than any other commercial adsorbent. 
It will not swell, soften or disintegrate . . . can be used 
over and over again almost indefinitely. 


ALCOA Activated Alumina has wide acceptance as an 
outstanding drying agent. It has simplified processing, 
sped up production, improved product quality for 
hundreds of manufacturers. Its desiccating properties 
are used in the chemical, food, candy, drug, metal, and 
petroleum industries as well as in air conditioning and 
the maintenance of oils. 





If your business requires speedy, efficient dehydration 
of liquids, vapors or gases, put in a quick call to ALCOA, 
or write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 701-p Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Reg. T.M., Aluminum Co. of America 


“SEE IT NOW” with Edward R. Murrow... CBS-TV every 
Sunday... brings the world to your armchair. 
Consult your newspaper for local time and channel. 
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I believe another mistake of the 1949 amendment 
to the Act was the provision establishing the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense as senior in rank to the three 
service Secretaries, thus further downgrading them. 
I believe that this should be reversed, and he should 
be senior to the three service Secretaries only when he 
is acting as Secretary of Defense. 

Now whether or not they should go on the National 
Security Council is a question on which people may 
legitimately differ. I am inclined to think that it would 
be well to have them on it. But I would also balance 
them by adding the Director of the Budget, because 
his power over these matters and his influence is of 
the very highest importance. Also, I would make the 
Secretary of the Treasury a regular member and not 
merely a member by presidential appointment. 


Who Should Evaluate Risks? 

Q Don’t you think they ought to have three com- 
petent military men there to evaluate calculated risks 
in policies which are made by the Security Council? 

A Yes, I do, I think it is highly desirable. I think 
the present tendency is again to call in the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff just because you have not 
got the three Secretaries on the Security Council. 

Q But at present the Joint Chiefs are only called in 
by invitation—they have no legal right to membership 
on the National Security Council? . 

A That’s correct. 

Q Now what is the contact between the Armed 
Forces Policy Council and the Department of State, 
for example? Do they have any contact? 

A No, they do not. The contact between the Depart- 
ment of State, aside from the high-level contacts in 
the Cabinet, between the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense were, in practice, while I was in 
the Department, carried on between certain Assistant 
Secretaries and other junior officers of the Depart- 
ment of State directly with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Q Do you think that’s a good thing? 

A No, I think that that is unfortunate, because 
again it is an example of the wrongful assumption that 
the matters with which the Department of Defense 
deals are exclusively military. They are not. They are 
very much mixed matters. Therefore, these gentlemen 
from the Department of State should, in my opinion, 
deal with the civilian officials whose job it is to con- 
sider matters from the over-all point of view. 

Q In other words, you don’t mind if Assistant Sec- 
retaries from other departments deal with other civil- 
ians, but not directly with the military officers? 

A Exactly. 

Q The military officers should have the right to 
evaluate what comes to them from their own civilian 
Secretaries? 

A Of course. They are the experts in the art of war- 
fare, and anybody who would disregard the advice of 
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..- General staff ‘is monopoly as opposed to competition’ 


the military men and would not listen to it with very 
great care before taking any position on it would be 
most unwise. 

Q Summing it up, it’s the trend that you think is 
dangerous? 

A Exactly. I don’t think any of the provisions of 
this reorganization plan, with the possible exception 
of the stepping up of the number of Assistant Secre- 
taries so that there will be nine of them—I don’t think 
any of those are tremendously significant in their own 
right, but I do think they are of the very highest im- 
portance in their accentuation of a trend toward a 
single service and a single general staff. 

Q What was the weakness of the “general-staff 
idea” in Germany as you observed it? 

A I believe it was the same fault which I would think 
would arise here, and that is that there was a compro- 
mising between the various views, or an accentuation 
of one view without full consideration of the other, 
and I believe the thing is just too big for that. 

Q Does it more or less eliminate the healthy, com- 
petitive rivalry between the services? 

A Oh, very definitely it does that. It’s monopoly as 
opposed to competition. 

Q And you think the competitive idea between the 
services 1s a healthy one? 

A An excellent one. I’ve seen it time and again in 
practice. 

Q Inconnection with the development of new ways 
of doing things? 

A New ways of doing things, new types of air- 
planes, and so forth. Competition keeps everybody 
very much on their toes. 

Q It’s really the esprit de corps of the service which 
is developed because it has an identity of its own? 

A That’s another important factor, yes. 


What Unification Loses 

Q And you fear that under a single department we 
may lose those advantages? 

A I would feel it most likely that we would. There 
are some people who believe that air power is so im- 
portant, that in a single department the air would soon 
take over the whole department and the department 
would become dominated by the air people. But I fear 
very much that that is not the way things actually 
work. I think in these huge establishments the tend- 
ency is to get increasingly conservative and to move 
definitely backwards. 

Q And perhaps bring out a hybrid result which is 
not one thing or the other? 

A That is what I would think was very likely to 
happen. 

Q So that the theory that the Navy has something 
to fear from a single department holds true for the 
Air Force also? 

A Yes, in my opinion. 
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TRADE—AND AID—FOR COMMUNISTS 


Ships of the West Bring Goods to the West’s Enemies 





Allies of U.S., fighting Communist China 
in Korea, are helping to supply her at home. 

Ships plying the China trade and trade with 
Communist ports in Europe are flying the flags 
of Allied nations. 

The story of this trade, in its detail, is 
brought to light for the first time in testimony 
before an investigating committee of the Sen- 
ate headed by Joseph McCarthy. 


Robert Kennedy, brother of Senator Joseph 
Kennedy of Massachusetts and assistant coun- 
sel for the committee, did the investigating 
that brought the story to full light. 

Even now, however, there is little knowl- 
edge of cargoes that are going to Communists 
of China to help them carry on their wars. 

Testimony that follows gives the facts as 
developed up to this time. 











Francis D. Flanagan, general coun- 
sel of commiitee: From the information 
which was furnished to us, particularly 
by the Defense Department through 
MSA [Mutual Security Agency], can 
you tell us the number of Western-flag 
vessels, that is, vessels of our allies, 
that have been trading with Commu- 
nist China in 1952, that is, in the last 
year? 

Robert F. Kennedy, assistant coun- 
sel of committee: There were 193 dif- 
ferent vessels, Western-flag vessels, that 
traded with China last year. 


Flanagan: Do you have a breakdown 
of those by the flags they fly? 

Kennedy: | do. Ninety-nine of them 
were British. There were 2 French, 1 
Chilean, 7 Italian, 13 Panamanian, 8 
Japanese, 21 Greek, 12 Pakistan, 6 Dan- 
ish, 14 Norwegian, 2 Indian, 3 Finnish, 
1 Honduran, | Philippine, 2 Sweden 
and 1 Switzerland. 

Flanagan: Can we tell from the avail- 
able records approximately how many 
trips those 193 vessels made into Com- 
munist China in 1952? 

Kennedy: Mr. Flanagan, we know, as 


$ 3 os 
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an absolute minimum, that they made 
445 voyages. I say it is an absolute min- 
imum, because 24 or 25 of these vessels 
traded between one Chinese Communist 
port and another during the year 1952, 
and it is impossible to tell how many 
voyages they actually made. So the min- 
imum is 445, and I think that a more ac 
curate figure would be approximately 
600. 

Flanagan: Mr. Kennedy, can you tell 
us for the record now the number of 
Western-flag vessels that have engaged in 

(Continued on page 58) 
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One-piece—1,800 square inch 
— inner door panel for a big 
12-ft. Westinghouse refriger- 
ator. Easy to clean. Lustrous 
color all the way through. 
Sturdy and strong. 


6-ft. long General Electric 
fluorescent street light globe. 
Clear, strong, gives better 
light, resists weather and 
small boys’ marksmanship. 


Colorful, durable and artistic 
front panel for a Fedders air- 
conditioning cabinet. It helps 
transform good machinery 
into desirable furniture. 


Plastics Division 
GENERAL AMERICAN 
Transportation Corporation 
135 South La Salle St., Chicago 90, IIl. 
10 East 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 








General American 


These are three of the parts General American has 
been producing for some of America’s most important 
industrial firms. They’re injection moldings — made 
on our battery of injection machines which mold up 
to 300 ounces of plastics in one “shot.” These machines, 
plus batteries of large compression and reinforced 
plastics molding equipment, tool and die service, engi- 
neering and manufacturing experience, make a good 
combination to back up your production line. Write 
us for information. 












The best way to get new business 
—and stimulate more business— 
is the dramatic, convincing way. 
Use Telegrams— 
quick—efficient— inexpensive. 


For Any Business Purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER! 





INVITATIONS BY TELEGRAM 


“RESULTS OBTAINED FROM SALES 
TELEGRAMS VERY GRATIFYING. BUYERS 
TO WHOM THEY WERE ADDRESSED MUCH 
PLEASED WE THOUGHT ENOUGH OF THEM 
TO SEND THEM A TELEGRAPHIC 
INVITATION.” 








WESTERN - 
UNION 


RETAIL SALES 


“WE USED TELEGRAMS TO ANNOUNCE 
OUR ANNIVERSARY SALE TO OUR 
CUSTOMERS IN ADVANCE OF GENERAL 
PUBLIC. RESPONSE SO GOOD WE PLAN 
TO USE TELEGRAMS WITH OUR REGULAR. 
ADVERTISING FROM NOW ON.” 


WESTERN UNION 
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intra-bloc Soviet trade in Europe? By 
that I mean Western-flag vessels that 
have traded between two Communist 
ports in Europe. 

Kennedy: Mr. Flanagan, there were 
66 different vessels that traded between 
one Communist port in Europe and an- 
other Communist port; for instance, be- 
tween Gdynia in Poland and Constanta 
in Rumania, or between Gdynia in Po- 
land and the Black Sea. 

Flanagan: How many trips do we 
know that these 66 vessels made? 

Kennedy: We know that they made— 
again this is a minimum—152 trips. 

Flanagan: Do we know the flags that 
are flown by these Western-flag vessels? 
- Kennedy: Yes, we do. There were 
10 Norwegian, 7 Greek, 7 Italian, 6 
Finnish, 6 from Turkey, 5 from Den- 
mark, 5 from Sweden, 5 from Great Brit- 
ain, 3 from Panama, 2 from Germany, 
1 from Israel, and 1 from Switzerland. 

Flanagan: Again, based on the lim- 
ited information that has been made 
available to us up to this point, are we 
able to determine how many of these 
vessels that were engaged, taking the 
China trade, that are sister ships belong- 
ing to the same company that is carrying 
cargoes both in and out of the Commu- 
nist ports and also carrying Government- 
financed cargoes for the United States, 
such as MSA cargoes or cargoes for our 
strategic stockpile, and the like? 

Kennedy: Again, Mr. Flanagan, our 
information is limited on this question, 
because we have not received complete 
information from the executive branch 
of the Government as yet. However, on 
that limited information, we know that 
there are 82 vessels which are sister 
ships or direct ships that are carrying 
goods that are going into China and are 
also carrying these Government-financed 
goods of the United States—82 is an 
absolute minimum, which is documented. 

Flanagan: Can you break those 
down? How many actual ships were en- 
gaged in the dual trade, and how many 
were sister ships? 

Kennedy: There were 15 ships that 
went directly and there were 67 that 
were sister ships. What I mean by a sis- 
ter ship is a ship belonging to a particu- 
lar company going into China while an- 
other ship belonging to the same company, 
perhaps of the same kind, or at least be- 
longing to the same company during 
1952, is carrying GSA [General Services 
Administration] goods or MSA goods or 
goods for the Agriculture Department. 

Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, chairman of the commit- 
tee: Do you know how many owners 
were involved? How many shipping com- 
panies? 

Kennedy: There were about 19 dif- 
ferent cwners. 


McCarthy: In other words, those 
owners were getting money from the 
United States Government and at the 
same time collecting money from Red 
China? 

Kennedy: That is correct. 

McCarthy: That seems to be the most 
inexcusable thing I have ever heard of; 
inconceivable. 

Flanagan: You said, I believe, there 
were 60 additional ships or sister ships 
that were also engaged in carrying car- 
goes for the Soviet intra-bloc trade in 
Europe? 

Kennedy: Sixty-six. 

Flanagan: Sixty-six. Now, how many 
of those ships or their sister ships are also 
engaged in carrying U.S. Government- 
financed cargoes to other parts of the 
world? 

Kennedy: We know of eight, Mr. 
Flanagan. 

Flanagan: Can you give us some ex- 
amples, without burdening the record 
too much, here? I believe you have an 
example of a Norwegian company. 

Kennedy: I would like to give you 
some examples of direct shipments, first, 
of ships that carried goods to China and 
also carried GSA or MSA cargoes. There 
is a U.S. ship, the Darfield, belonging to 
Windsor Overseas Steamship Co., that 
carried GSA goods. It carried 10,000 
tons of potash from Hamburg on March 
28, 1953, for Formosa. 

During 1952, December 29th, it de- 
parted Chinwangtao in China for 
Gdansk, which is in Poland. 

Here is another U.K. ship, the John 
Star, belonging to Lemas, which is a 
Greek owner operating out of Great 
Britain, and one of the Greek owners 
who is a member of the Greek London 
Ship Owners Committee, which did not 
sign the agreement. 

On April 29, 1952, it picked up an 
MSA cargo of coal for destination Italy. 
It picked it up from Newport News. 
That same ship sailed Moji, August 1, 
1952, for Tsingtao. And on August 15th, 
it sailed from Tsingtao for a free port in 
Europe. And we have another direct 
ship—there are fifteen all together—the 
Nicholas Pateras, which picked up 
10,000 tons of potash and brought it 
from Hamburg to Formosa on February 
22, 1953, and the same ship sailed 
from Constanta on January 29, 1952, for 
Taku Bar in China. And later on, on April 
10, 1952, it sailed from Tsingtao to 
Gdynia. 

Here is a British ship, the Amersham 
Hill, which picked up grain from the 
United States, April 9, 1952, and brought 
it to France for MSA, and one of its 
sister ships, the Laurentian Lake, sailed 
from Gdynia in Poland for Whampoa in 
China on September 9, 1952. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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INDUSTRY 


RECREATION FOBUCATION RESIDENTIAL 


Why industries choose the middle-sized 
town for plant locations 


@ The record shows it, and the into the company’s balance sheet. and buy. Raw materials, production 
reasons for industry’s choice are and markets are close together. 


Then, of course, industry has room 
easy to check. 


to grow in these middle-sized towns Industry is served by the depend- 
These pictures from middle-sized in the Erie Area that fitin with the able Erie Railroad which connects 
towns in the Erie Area give yousome government's dispersal program for = direct with New York Harbor for 


idea of the better life for all con- ‘industry. export business and offers unsur- 
cerned. Social and recreational facili- The Erie Area serves the nation’s passed service between New York 
ties make for better human relations _ largest single market, where one- and Chicago and nationwide by 


-an intangible that finds its way third of America’s people live, work connecting railroads. 
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Send in the coupon below. 
Your request will be handled 
in strictest confidence — 
without obligation. 








D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development, Rm. 522-8, Erie R.R. 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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S aviation has progressed, the airship and heli- 
A copter have advanced steadily in importance— 
an evolution in which Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
has played a major part. 


Today both these ships are playing increasingly vital 
roles in the service of the nation. 


Take the U. S. Navy’s new ZPN-1 blimp. It is one of 
many being built, in its entirety, by Goodyear Air- 
craft for antisubmarine patrol service. 

It can remain in sustained flight longer than any 
other aircraft in the world. This means it can cruise 
the sea for days on end — utilize its speed and 
maneuverability to search out and track the enemy, 
swing around on a dime and stand stock-still over a 
sighted quarry. 

And it knows how to handle what it seeks. 


Squadrons of its forerunners, also built by Goodyear, 
convoyed more than 200,000 transports and mer- 
chantmen in two world wars without losing a single 
vessel to submarine attack. 








Ships that anchor 
in the sky 


Goodyear Aircraft also built and helped engineer 
the complete fuselage shell for the helicopter shown 
here. 


Stalwart helicopters have many uses in both peace 
and war. They lift wounded from sure traps of death 
and carry them to safety; fight forest fires, and pests 
in fields and orchards; carry mail, and transport vital 
equipment over impenetrable terrain to spots where 
landing fields cannot be built; police power lines 
strung over mountain and brush — scan for trouble 
spots with a sure and steady stare. 


These two ships that are able to “anchor in the sky” 
are but part of the miracle and pride of America’s 
most versatile aircraft manufacturer — builder of 
nonrigid airships (blimps), dirigibles; complete air- 
planes, aircraft components, Cross-Wind Landing 
Wheels; fuel tanks, transparent canopies, wheels and 
brakes, guided missiles and many other types of 
equipment used on military and commercial aircraft. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron 15, Ohio 
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.oeiS less likely to happen 


on CONCRETE 


You're driving along on light-colored concrete at night. 
Suddenly you pass onto a dark pavement. Your heart 
leaps. You can’t see. Are your headlights out? 

You slow down. You’re thankful nothing happened 
in those few seconds of blackout. 

You're driving on a wet, dark-surfaced road. A child 
darts out. You slam on the brakes but the wheels don’t 
grab. Your stomach falls as you skid helplessly. 

It’s a relief to get on concrete again. You know its 
gritty surface will grip your tires and hold, wet or dry. 

Concrete’s high light reflectance and skid resistance 
make it the safety pavement. In Georgia a study of 
accidents due to road conditions on 2115 miles of fed- 
eral routes showed there were 2.38 times as many acci- 
dents, 3.25 times as many deaths, 4.11 times as many 
injuries and 4.02 times as much property damage on 
the other most commonly built pavement as on concrete. 

Making concrete an even safer and better pavement is 
the continuing job of Portland Cement Association en- 
gineers and scientists, working in the laboratory and 
in the field and with other interested agencies. 





— 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Another sister ship, the Arundel Hill, a 
sister ship of the Amersham Hill, arrived 
in Hamburg on August 7, 1952, from 
Tsingtao. And, of course, Hamburg is a 
free port, and there is no inspection. Any 
cargo may board there. 

A Swedish company, the Svelskiost 
Kampaniet, had a ship called the Ba- 
taan, which picked up 2,000 tons of 
chrome from the Philippines and brought 
it to Philadelphia, arriving February 15, 
1953, and a sister ship, the Mangalore, 
sailed Japan October 29, 1952, for Taku 
Bar in China and arrived in Tientsin 
from Taku Bar on December 8, 1952, 
and was back in Taku Bar at the end of 
that month. 

There is a Japanese vessel belonging 
to the Nakamara Kisin K.K. Kobe Co, 
It had a ship called the Asahisan Maru. 
It picked up sulphur in Galveston, Texas, 
March 1, 1952, destination the United 
Kingdom, for Mutual Security Agency. 

Flanagan: That was an MSA cargo? 

Kennedy: That is right. And it had a 
sister ship, the Umki Maru No. 1, which 
sailed from Japan October 9, 1952, for 
the Russian-held island of Sakhalin, 
and it sailed from Sakhalin late in Octo- 
ber. 

We have an Italian and a Danish 
company. Of course, all together there are 
67 examples of this sort of practice. 

Flanagan: Can you give us an exam- 
ple of a company that is using sister 
ships? I believe you have a Norwegian 
company where there were a substantial 
number of ships. 

Kennedy: Yes. I think, however, there 
is even a more flagrant example here. 

Here is the William Wielhelmsen of 
Norway. In 1952, it had seven vessels 
picking up GSA goods, And in the same 
year, 1952, it had nine vessels going into 
China. 

For instance, the Taiwan picked up 
manganese from Japan and brought it to 
Baltimore. The Trafalgar picked up 
chrome in the Philippines. Several of 
the other vessels picked up manganese. 
The Triton picked up chrome. 

And in the meantime, the Tsi Yin de- 
parted Oslo 5-19-52 for Taku Bar in 
China. The Talabot sailed Oslo for Taku 
Bar, arriving in October of 1952. The 
Tarifa was seen February of this year 
in Shanghai. The Tarn was, on December 
22, 1952, in Shanghai. As I said, there 
are seven vessels picking up GSA goods, 
and nine of them were trading with the 
Soviet-bloc area in China. 

We have a British company, the Blue 
Funnel Line. It had 28 vessels that have 
been trading with China since the out- 
break of the Korean war. The Blue Fun- 
nel Line is one of the main lines used 
by the United States to bring stockpile 
products to this country. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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MACHINE WITH EXTRA 
KEYBOARD 


On this calculator the hand travels 
farther, motion is divided, dispersed. 
Operator has to think and work in two 
systems instead of one! Hands and 
mind work harder. 


MONROE SINGLE KEYBOARD 


In the unretouched motion study 
photograph at right note how the 
hand not only travels less but never 
leaves the compact Single Keyboard. 





LOWER Calculating COSTS... eicur ar your 


FINGER TIPS! 


Your calculating costs will drop materially with the Single Keyboard. 
That’s because it cuts hand travel and eliminates waste motion by your 
calculating operators. 


No waste motion means less fatigue... means your operators think 
more efficiently... work faster. Result: figure production jumps. 
Your costs drop. 


? Scientific photographs made by the U. S. Testing Company* prove that 
the Monroe Single Keyboard fully automatic adding-calculator reduces 
hand travel. You can see clearly—from these photographs—how the 
Monroe wastes no motion. 


Only Monroe has the exclusive Single Keyboard. On this compact 
Single Keyboard, your operators work with greater skill. Head, 
hand, and eye focus squarely on the problem. Thought and action 
are concentrated. And, by eliminating hundreds of separate operations 

| daily, the famous Monroe Single Keyboard gives you higher output 
with far fewer costly errors. It cuts your costs every day. 





' You save money another way with Monroe. Only the Monroe registers 
zeros and handles ail decimals automatically. And—conservatively— 
30% of all business figures are zeros. Another reason the exclusive 


Monroe Single Keyboard helps your operators concentrate head, 
hand, and eye on greater output for you. 


You can see for yourself how you can save time and money with the CALCULATING « ADDING 
Single Keyboard Monroe Calculator. For additional photographic evi- ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


dence, call your local Monroe man today for a demonstration. 
*Test No. 44156, April 10, 1952 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





Announcing 


SUNOCO 





PETROCHEMICALS! 


Where can you use them? 





Product 





Suggested Uses 





Sulfonate 
ws 


A low-cost water 
soluble petroleum 
sulfonate. 


Wetting, air-entraining, 
foaming, rewetting and 
ore flotation agent. 





A low-cost, highly 
purified oil soluble 
petroleum sulfonate. 


Detergent and lube oil 
additives. Surface active 
agent. 





Sunaptic 
Acids 


High mol. wt. naph- 
thenic acids, with un- 
usually low percentage 
of unsaponifiables. 


Driers, emulsifying and 
flotation agents. Used in 
preparation of esters, 
plasticizers and preserv- 
atives. 





PDO-40 


A polymerized, 
closed-chain hydro- 
carbon. Dries at room 
temperature; resists 
water, alkalies, dilute 
acids; good color 
stability; soluble in 
mineral spirits. 


Corrosion resistant sur- 
facecoatings, metal prim- 
ers, aluminum bronze 
vehicle, concrete curing 
compounds, core oils, 
and reclaiming agent for 
rubber. 





Propylene 
Trimer and 
Tetramer 





Commercial grade C, 
and C,. mono-olefins. 








Synthetic detergents and 
chemical intermediates. 





A Sun representative will gladly discuss these new Sunoco Petro- 
chemicals with you. Or you can get technical data and samples for 
test purposes. Write SUN Ort ComPANY, Phila. 3, Pa., Dept. US-5 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT 
SUN OIL COMPANY 





UNOC 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. « SUN OIL COMPANY LTD., TORONTO & MONTREAL 
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Flanagan: Is it not a fact that the 
Blue Funnel Line is one of the largest 
British shipping lines in the Far East? 

Kennedy: That is right, sir. 

Flanagan: What various lines make 
up the Biue Funnel Line? 

Kennedy: It is made up of the Glen 


’ Line, the Alfred Holt, the Ocean Steam- 


ship Co., and the China Mutual Steam- 
ship Navigation Co. 

Flanagan: While you are still on the 
stand, Mr. Kennedy, do we have any 
information or have we been able to 
obtain any information indicating that 
Panamanian vessels, Panamanian flag 
vessels, which, since August, 1951, have 
been prohibited from trading with Red 
China, have continued to carry on that 
trade with China since the prohibition 
on the part of the Panamanian Govern- 
ment? 

Kennedy: We have some information 
on that, Mr. Flanagan, and it also fits into 
this general discussion. There are 13 
Panamanian vessels that traded with 
China in 1952, and the law in Panama 
was passed in August, 1951. 

Three of these vessels are owned by 
the Wheelock Marden & Co. of Hong 
Kong. The Wheelock Marden company 
also has a British vessel called the Hous- 
ton, which is reported trading in North 
China waters and specifically in August 
was making the run between Shanghai 
and Foochow; as well as these other 
three vessels, Panamanian vessels, be- 
longing to Wheelock Marden & Co., 
which, in violation of the Panamanian 
law, continued to trade with China, the 
Miramar, Norina and the Willa. Those 
three Panamanian vessels belong to the 
Wheelock Marden company. The Hous- 
ton, a British flag vessel belongs to the 
Wheelock Marden company. And _an- 
other vessel, the Charles Dickens, be- 
longs to the same company. And_ the 
Charles Dickens was a vessel which for 
the MSA picked up a cargo of sulphur 
in Galveston, Tex., bound for the United 
Kingdom. It is the same company that 
owned these three Panamanian vessels 
and this British vessel, the three Pana- 
manian vessels operating in China in 
violation of the Panamanian law. 

Flanagan: Have we been able to 
obtain any explanation as to why a com- 
pany in the British Crown colony of 
Hong Kong, Wheelock Marden, during 
1952 continued to operate Panamanian 
ships in the China trade in violation of 
the law of Panama? 

Kennedy: We aren't able to find that 
out as yet, and in addition to that, these 
vessels, in August, 1952, had their reg- 
istry canceled by Panama. There were 
13 vessels, I believe, all together. 
One of them we know was scrapped. All 
the rest turned up owned by Chinese 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Could you say this, if fire or some other disaster 
destroyed your business tonight? 


Sure, adequate fire insurance would pay for 
damaged property, but rebuilding a flame-gutted fac- 
tory, store or office takes time. With earnings gone, 
how would you pay salaries and fixed obligations? 
What about the many extra expenses of getting back 
into operation? 


North America’s Business Interruption insurance 


bridges this difficult period.* It pays you what you 
would have earned had no fire or other insured disaster 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO 





® 














occurred... you’re paid for the length of time re- 
quired to replace damaged property. And that’s not 
all. Those expenses which must continue while your 
business is suspended are paid. Rent, taxes, interest 
on indebtedness—you can meet these payments on time. 


Your North America Agent will be happy to de- 
scribe in detail a Business Interruption policy adapted 
to your needs. Give him a call today. There’s no obli- 
gation; and his advice may one day help you tell the 
world that you’re still in business—despite a serious fire. 


*A substantial percentage of concerns suffering serious fire damage never reopen. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PIONEERS IN PROTECTION—SERVING WITH 20,000 AGENTS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 














Admiral 


1954 “PERSONAL” Portable Radio 


You'll take it everywhere. Battery-oper- 
ated... pocket-sized...new “cold” 
tubes... 4 bright deco- 

rator colors! 








© Walt Disney 
Productions 





See ''Michael” 
in Walt Disney's 
"Peter Pan" movie! 
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ENJOY A QUEBEC VACATION 
IT 1S DIFFERENT! 
Tour the rugged picturesque Gaspé Peninsula, the 
mighty St. Lawrence river, the deep swift-flowing 
Saguenay, the beautiful Laurentian Mountains, and 
the Eastern Townships, with their countless 
sparkling lakes and rivers. Visit the famous shrines 
and churches of French-Canada and enjoy old-time 
hospitality in comfortable modern inns and hotels. 
To help plan your vacation, write for free road 
maps and bocklets to:- Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, Can- 
oda; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Communist companies or the People’s 
Republic of China. Specifically, I be- 
lieve it was the Miramar, which was 
owned by the Wheelock Marden com- 
pany, who had a vessel, the Charles 
Dickens, carrying MSA goods in Feb- 
ruary of 1952, which ended up, after its 
registry was canceled in August, 1952, 
in the possession of the People’s Re- 
public of China. And how it got there, 
I-don’t know; if the Wheelock Marden 
company sold it to China, or what hap- 
pened to it, I don’t know. 

Flanagan: In other words, to sum it 
up, we find that the Wheelock Marden 
company, which is located in the Brit- 
ish Crown colony of Hong Kong, con- 
tinued to operate this Panamanian 
vessel for almost a year after it was 
against the law of Panama to engage in 
the China trade? 

Kennedy: That is right. 

Flanagan: And then when her registry 
was picked up by the Panamanian Re- 
public, she found her way into the hands 
of the Red Chinese Government? 

Kennedy: Mr. Flanagan, out of the 
13 vessels, Panamanian vessels, that op- 
erated in 1952 and in violation of Pana- 
manian law, we know of the ownership 
of 11 of them, and all 11 are Hong Kong 
companies. One company, the Wallem & 
Co., owned four of these vessels. And 
there is some reason to believe that the 
Wallem & Co. also carried GSA goods. 
We are looking into this further. But the 
Wheelock Marden & Co. we know defi- 
nitely carried goods purchased by the 
United States Government. 

Flanagan: And I gather from your 
testimony that we have not as yet been 
able to determine how these vessels, 
after their registry was canceled, and 
after they had been engaged in illegal 
trade for almost a year, turned up in the 
hands of various Communist companies 
in China or in the hands of the Chinese 
Republic itself. 

Kennedy: We haven't been able to 
discover that, or to discover why a ves- 
sel belonging to this company was al- 
lowed to carry MSA goods which are 
used to build up our allies. 

McCarthy: I think you said there 
were four French vessels carrying goods 
to Red China. 

Kennedy: Since the outbreak of the 
Korean war, there have been four French 
vessels that have gone into China. Three 
out of the four vessels are owned by the 
French Government. Two of those 
vessels went into China in 1952, and one 
in intra-bloc trade from Constanta into 
China, Constanta in Rumania. 

McCarthy: Were those ships pur- 
chased from us? 

Kennedy: Yes. The three owned by 
the French Government were purchased 
from us. The French Government pur- 


chased four, I believe, all together, and 
three of the four ended up in the trade 
with China. 

McCarthy: Do we still have mortgages 
on those vessels? 

Kennedy: We do. 

McCarthy: And how about the other 


vessels that have been trading with Red 


China? Do you know how many of those 
were purchased from us? 

Kennedy: We haven't got that infor- 
mation. 

Flanagan: I might say, Senator, that 
we are in the process of obtaining that 
information, and it will probably turn 
out that a substantial number of them 
were purchased from our surplus stock- 
pile after the war. 

McCarthy: Before the next witnesses 
testify, I would like to put a statement 
in the record. 

In connection with our investigation 
into the various problems of East-West 
trade, our staff has attempted to deter- 
mine whether the foreign owners of 
Western-flag vessels who are profitably 
engaged in carrying MSA and _ other 
cargoes financed by our Government 
are also engaged in trade with Red 
China and intra-bloc trade in Europe or 
elsewhere. Based on information which 
our staff has been able to obtain from 
various executive agencies, it has been 
determined that foreign shipping com- 
panies and foreign chartering firms are 
engaged in this dual trade, taking money 
from their left hand from Red China, 
and from their right hand, in the United 
States. 

The purpose of this hearing is to 
determine, if possible, the extent of this 
dual trade and to ascertain from repre- 
sentatives of various Government 
agencies whether steps can be_ taken, 
and what steps have been taken, if any, 
to require these foreign shippers to 
choose between either this Communist 
trade, or trade in U. S.-financed goods. 

New  ship-charter provisions were 
adopted by the MSA several weeks ago 
prohibiting Western-flag vessels which 
carry U.S.-financed goods to Formosa 
from touching Communist ports for a 
period of 60 days after the ships have 
discharged their cargoes in Formosa; 
which I think was an excellent step for- 
ward by MSA, as far as it went. While 
these new provisions place some restric- 
tions on this dual trade, they affect only 
the limited number of vessels which are 
engaged in the Formosa trade. There- 
fore, and in view of the volume of trade 
which is still being carried on by our 
Western allies with China and between 
Soviet-bloc ports elsewhere, it is be- 
lieved that an examination into the ways 
and means by which further limitations 
could be placed upon this dual trade 
might well be beneficial. 
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More and more manufacturers are specifying 
Kromekore Colorcast Box Wrap for their packaged 
products because they recognize that an attractive, 
eye-compelling appearance is basic to effective 
merchandising. Your product, too, can gain in 
prestige and sales appeal with the help of Kromekore” 


Colorcast Box Wrap. Available in a variety of colors. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 


“inci ; N : : : : ° 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco, Distributors in every major city. 
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TRADE-MARK 
Whatever Your Paper Problem . . 
It’s a Challenge to Champion! 
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BS SHE =| 5 —_ ) trim plus the safety of a steel body ... the 4-door Country 





The Country Squire. Some people just plain like natural wood 


O.— Squire is our answer for them. There’s not a more deluxe 8-pas- 
senger car of this type on the road than the V-8 Country Squire. 


What's your taste in Station Wagons ? 


Forp covers the waterfront 
with not just one station wagon, 
not just two, but three sepa- 
rate and distinct types! 

For example some like a 4- 
door station wagon—some like 
a 2-door. Ford has both. We all 
know people who want 6-pas- 
senger comfort, while others 
want comfort with room for 8. 
Ford has that, too. And you get 
your choice of not one but three 
“drives” (you ought to try a Ford 
Station Wagon with Fordomatic 
—it’s terrific). Plus that won- 
derful new Ford ride. 

Now—no matter which one 
you pick you get all the quality 
Ford stands for all the way 
through... and Ford’s famous 
41 “Worth More’”’ features 
which make all Fords worth 
more not only when you buy 
but when you sell! 








— The Country Sedan. Here’s 1953’s smartest, all-metal, 4-door 
ae a -) station wagon. Like the Country Squire, it’s V-8 powered and 
Gree J equally at home in city or country. It, too, converts from an 
8-passenger sedan to a carry-all with 814 feet of level load space. 


Remember: 


kord 


is America’s largest selling 


station wagon! 


Fifty Years Forward on the 
American Road 





Re. o — The Ranch Wagon. This is a two-door darling—for families with 

oS) —} little darlings especially, Yet before you can say “Junior” it 

A, - J converts from a car for 6 to a workhorse that’s the envy of the 
neighborhood. Take your choice of V-8 or 6 power. 
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First Whistle Stops for ‘54 


Eisenhower on tour is out to 
win friends—for other Republi- 
cans. The party needs his popu- 
larity. 

Polls show the President at a 
new high point in public favor. 
He is 17 percentage points ahead 
of his own party. 

Republicans count on his re- 
port to the people to win them 
the Eisenhower following. They 
want it for the 1954 election. 


President Eisenhower now is trying 
to endow the Republican Party with a 
little of his own popularity. He is go- 
ing to the country with a report of 
what he has been able to do in the 
time that he has been in office. The 
hope is that it will help to boost the 
stock of the party with the voters. 

The President has every expectation 
that his report will be well received. On 
the basis of the polls, more people are 
for him now than at any time since his 
election. His personal popularity is on 


President's Aim: Keep 


the upgrade. But the gap between the 
liking for Eisenhower and the good will 
for Republicans in Congress, if polls are 
correct, is as wide as ever. 

Congressional Republicans have gained 
a little ground in the esteem of the 
people since last November. But con- 
gressional Republicans have not gained 
enough ground with new voters to cause 
the more realistic among them to feel 
safe about the re-election campaign that, 
for them, lies just over the hill in 1954. 
Their margin of control is insecure. This 
is building up the pressures on Mr. Ei- 
senhower from the politicians. 

Report to nation. In this situation, 
the President is going to the country 
with a series of talks. Some of them are 
frankly political. He is going to put his 
views before the voters in the industrial 
East, in the farming centers of the Mid- 
dle West. He is to get college degrees, 
dedicate dams and monuments, give a 
glimpse of his program for dealing with 
the problems of defense, Korea, busi- 
ness, power, conservation and agriculture. 

The travels are to give Republicans, 
businessmen, college men and plain vot- 
ers from the Midwestern countryside a 
fresh glimpse of the man they elected 
President. They are to hear Mr. Eisen- 


a Republican Congress 


hower, shake hands with him, see him in 
action, hear his explanation of what he is 
doing and what he hopes to do. Many 
more persons are to hear him over radio 
and see him by television. Republican 
House members hope that they will not 
be forgotten in these travels. 

From the viewpoint of the President, 
this is to be a report to the nation, some- 
thing that he intends to make from time 
to time. It is his version of the fireside 
chat. Instead of delivering it from the 
presidential fireside, as did Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Mr. Eisenhower is traveling 
to New York, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota to make it. 

Majority approval. Mr. Eisenhower 
is at a peak of his presidential popular- 
ity as he takes to the road. Dr. George 
Gallup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion reports that 74 per cent of the 
voters—almost 3 of each 4—record them- 
selves as approving the way the Presi- 
dent is handling his job. 

This does not mean that Mr. Eisen- 
hower would get 74 per cent of the votes 
in an election that might be held now. 
Almost two thirds of the rank-and-file 
Democrats voice approval of what he is 
doing as President. But no large share 

(Continued on page 70) 


The People Still Like Ike — and Better Than Ever 
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What voters thought 
of him in February 


No Opinion 
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"Nothing has happened 


to us, therefore, nothing 


can happen to us" 


In the last 10 or 12 years, there have been relatively few in- 


solvencies. Bad debt losses have been unusually low. This 


has resulted in a dangerous reaction. An alarming degree of 


complacency is building up in the minds of many executives. 


Secondary credit costs 


are frequently more 


damaging than 


bad debts 


NEW BOOK, just off the press, demon- 

strates how AMERICAN CreEpiIT INsuR- 
ANCE can serve a business even though it 
never has bad debt losses. It tells why Credit 
Insurance is an integral part of sound busi- 
ness management—how Credit Insurance 
is a stabilizing means for establishing sound 
credit policy—how Credit Insurance helps 
avoid secondary credit costs. 


We'd like to mail you a copy of this book. 
Please phone our office in your city or write 
American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. Just say, “Send me 


book offered in U. S. News & World Report.” 


Credit Insurance is a Credit Tool ... 
NEVER a substitute for a Credit Department. 


Protect your CAPITAL...Insure your RECEIVABLES 





it is 


COMPANY 


3s, oF Hew York 
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of these would vote for him against a 
Democratic presidential candidate. What 
the figures do mean is that the President 
has the solid approval of a good majority 
of the people for most of the things he 
has done. He is better liked now than 
he was at the beginning of his Adminis- 
tration. 

Events in Korea, a slackening of the 
war threat, a drive to trim down on ex- 
penses, all of these are given credit by 
Eisenhower supporters for the rise in 
his stock. In February, 68 per cent of the 
voters voiced approval of the way he be- 
gan his Administration. In the second 
month, a few of these slacked off in their 
enthusiasm. But, with the turn of events 
in Korea, the tide of popularity began to 
rise for the President again. 

The esteem for the President runs 
about evenly through both sexes and all 
age groups. It is the educational back- 
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ground of people and the things that 
they do to earn a living that produce 
differences. 

Mr. Eisenhower is liked best by per- 
sons with a college education. He is liked 
least by those whose education stopped 
at grade-school level. Among the occu- 
pations, professional and business peo- 
ple favor him most. Manual workers care 
least for him. Farmers like him better 
than do white-collar workers. 

In the main, these are the lines that 
mark off the areas in which the Republi- 
can and Democratic parties are strongest 
and weakest. Polls indicate that Re- 
publicans get more votes, Democrats 
fewer, from the upper economic and 
educational levels. But there still remains 
a wide gap between the strength of the 
Republican Party and the personal popu- 
larity of Mr. Eisenhower. 
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One of each six of those who approve 
of what Mr. Eisenhower is doing as 
President say they would not vote for a 
Republican Congress if an election were 
held now. Seventy-four per cent of the 
voters applaud the work of Mr. Ei- 
senhower. But only 57 per cent of those 
outside the South look with favor upon 
a Republican Congress. There is a spread 
of 17 percentage points between the 
popularity of the President and that of 
his party. 

This situation is worrying a _ great 
many Republicans in Congress. On the 
basis of Gallup poll figures, enough 
voters favor a Republican Congress to 
keep the party in control after 1954. And 
Republican Congressmen have risen 2 
percentage points in the regard of voters 
since last November. 

But the strength of the President still 
outruns that of his party by too wide a 
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margin for the Republicans to fall into 
a complacent mood. 

The big battle of 1954 is to be in the 
House of Representatives. Republicans 
think they have a good chance of hold- 
ing their ground in the Senate, and per- 
haps picking up a few seats there. But, 
in the House, they expect the battle to 
be rough right down to the finish. 

Outside the South, Republican can- 
didates for Senate and House managed 
to get 55 per cent of the vote in Novem- 
ber, about the same as the President's 
nation-wide figure. The polls now set 
Republican congressional strength out- 
side the South at 57 per cent. 

This is exactly the same proportion of 
the vote that the Republicans got in 
1946 when they won control of Congress 
by fairly comfortable margins. If the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
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poll figures hold, Republicans expect to 
pick up some seats in 1954. 

If they do manage to add to their mar- 
gin in 1954, Republicans would dupli- 
cate the feat of the Democrats in the 
Roosevelt upswing of 1934. That is the 
only time in this century that the party 
in power has added to its congressional 
strength in a mid-term election. Except 
for that one instance, the party in power 
has lost an average of 40 House seats in 
every mid-term election since 1912, 
when the House membership reached its 
present size of 435. 

An Eisenhower era? What the Re- 
publicans hope is that they are at the 
beginning of an Eisenhower era that 
will rival that of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
If so, 1954 will run in a fashion parallel 
to 1934. The Republicans are looking to 
the President for that extra push that is 
needed to win. And Mr. Eisenhower is 
lending a hand. 

Eisenhower men in the House com- 
plain, however, that the President is not 
getting as much help from some of the 
Republican leaders there as is needed 
to win in 1954. Behind the scenes there 
is a grumbling that old-line Republicans 
in the House have no understanding of 
the problems of Republican House mem- 
bers who come from districts that are 
closely divided between Democrats and 
Republicans. 

The reason for this, these men con- 
tend, is that the top leaders in the House 
come from districts that are safely Re- 
publican, no matter what the rest of the 
country does. Thev rarely have to fight 
hard for their seats. Most of them held 
their places all through the New Deal 
years. 

Daniel A. Reed, of New York, chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
began his service in 1919 in the middle 
of the second Wilson Administration. 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, was first elected in the Cool- 
idge landslide of 1924. Charles A. Hal- 
leck of Indiana, the Republican House 
leader, came to Washington in 1935, 
elected at the crest of Roosevelt power. 
These, and others who set Republican 
policies, are Washington fixtures. 


Freshmen Republicans, coming from - 


marginal districts that sweep Republican 


House members in and out with the elec- ‘ 


tion tides, have to fight for every vote. 

And these are the men who are fol- 
lowing the Eisenhower popularity charts 
with the keenest interest. Their own fu- 
tures are staked on the doings of the 
President. Fhey are backing him to the 
hilt in Congress, hoping that some of his 
popularity will rub off on them. 

It is these men from the marginal dis- 
tricts who must win or lose the 1954 
election for the Republicans. And they 
are pinning their hopes on the President. 
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Somerimes IT TAKES LONGER to train new workers 
because old work habits first have to be unlearned before 
proficiency in new skills can be acquired. 

That’s why some industrialists when starting a new 
operation prefer to “‘start from scratch” with untrained 
but highly trainable worker material. That way, too, un- 
satisfactory, habit-formed work traits are not carried over 
to the new task. 
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Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on June 10, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on May 8, 1953. 

The stock transfer books will re- 
main open 
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‘BEND LIKE BAMBOO IN THE WIND‘ 


BANGKOK-In Thailand, the U.S. is 
up against the strange problem of what 
to do about a friendly non-Communist 
nation that is wealthy enough to take 
care of itself but probably will not. 

There was a time when it didn’t mat- 
ter much to the U.S. what Thailand did. 
Now, it matters a great deal. The Com- 
munists have invaded Laos and are 
heading for Thailand. There is a Com- 
munist plan to organize a big Thai state, 
which first is to swallow Thailand and 
then gobble up the rest of Southeast 
Asia, unless the Thai help to prevent it. 

The trouble is, you couldn’t ask for a 
friendlier country. An American arriving 
in Thailand finds a warm welcome. The 
Thai like Americans, and Americans 
here take to the Thai. There is little of 
the anti-Americanism you find in other 
countries. The Thai welcome, rather 
than’ resist, American products, notably 
American soft drinks, widely advertised 
along the streets of Bangkok. 

The people here seem happy and well 
fed. Business is good. The currency is 
sound. The country is rich, currently the 
world’s biggest producer of rice. And 
while the Communist invasion of Laos 
has alarmed the Government of Thai- 
land, it has not yet disturbed the coun- 
try’s prosperity or the people’s com- 
placency. 

As a U.S. ally, Thailand has troops 
in the front lines in Korea. Actually, the 
Thai Brigade in Korea is a bigger con- 
tribution, in proportion to population, 
than that of any other U. N. member ex- 
cept the U.S. and Britain. And, in U.N. 


arguments, Thailand has voted con- 
sistently with the United States. 
Despite this record, U.S. officials 


worry about Thailand. One worry is the 
extraordinary corruption, which con- 
sumes wealth that ought to be improving 
the Thai standard of living. The other 
worry is the Thai habit of “bending like 
a bamboo with whatever wind is blow- 
ing.” Since the main wind has lately 
been blowing from the U.S., Thailand 
has been bending with it. But, if the 
wind changes? 


Thailand has sometimes treated its 
allies the way it treats its spirits. The 
Thai believe in a mixture of Buddhism 
and superstition, and in front of most 
homes you find small wooden or pottery 
structures in which spirits are supposed 
to live and guard the homes. 

A Thai boxer, before starting one of 
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his murderous bouts, is always careful 
to bow formally in the direction of his 
spirit house. When one member of a Thai 
family is sick, other members visit their 
spirit house and promise the spirits a bag 
of gold if the sick member gets well. 

When the ailing member does get 
well, the spirits are paid off with a bag of 
dirt, rather than gold. This is considered 
quite legitimate. Spirits can be fooled, 
after all, so why be serious about the 
promise of a bag of gold? The Thai seem 
to look on allies in somewhat the same 
way. ; 

Today, if you ask whether the Thai 
will fight to defend their country, any 
qualified military observer will tell you: 
“Only if they are sure they fight on the 
winning side. And then only if the win- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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If you are suffering unduly from the 
pinch of competition, let us furnish 
you details on outstanding locations in 
the Seaboard “PROFIT ZONE.” 

We have complete data on a great 
many sites of different sizes and 
characteristics in the six Southeastern 
States of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama. 

Our experienced plant location 
service is available to you 
without cost or obligation. All 
negotiations confidential, 
of course. 
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net paid circulation week- 
ly, “U.S. News & World 
Report” is the only major 
weekly magazine which 
has doubled the circula- 
tion it had six years ago. 
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THAILAND 


(Continued) 


ning side sends them immediate assist- 
ance sufficient to overwhelm _ their 
enemies.” 

Not that there’s any question about 
the individual Thai fighting well, when 
well led. The difficulty is that in Thai- 
land private business and public trust are 
so often in the hands of the same leaders. 

Generals are businessmen rather than 
soldiers—and overtly, not covertly. They 
are also politicians. The right to do busi- 
ness in Thailand, or to run guns through 
Thailand into Burma, or the right to sup- 
ply goods to the Thai Government—all 
can be had for a price. 

There is very little secret about this in 
Thailand. Generals and members of the 
Cabinet are also directors of corporations 
that prosper as their directors’ political 
careers flourish. The Thai cannot under- 
stand why Americans do not have this 
system. One Thai general, learning that 
an American friend, a U.S. officer, was 
not permitted by U.S. regulations to be 
on the board of an American corporation, 
offered to make him a director “of one of 
my companies.” 

Ask a Thai businessman what he 
thinks about graft in his Government and 
he will say, “It’s too bad, but we can af- 
ford it.” 

It’s perfectly true that by Asian stand- 
ards the peasants of Thailand are well 
off. The rich land could support many 
times the present population. But, when 
the U.S. urges that rice production be 
expanded in order to take the export 
market away from Communist China, 
Thailand’s politicians show little interest. 

Money is plentiful enough, Thai poli- 
ticians will argue. Foreign exchange is 
no problem. With 20 per cent of the na- 
tional budget spent on education, in this 
respect the Thai are well ahead of other 
countries in Southeast Asia. 

While downtown Bangkok is dirty, in 
contrast to modern, attractive suburbs 
where the well to do live, and in con- 
trast to the canals where thousands of the 
poorer Thai live aboard sampans, still— 
say the politicians—the Thai like it that 
way. Besides, in the country, land is 
cheap and seed rice can be had free. 
Any man who wants to work can paddle 
his sampan out to the country and live 
better by growing rice. If he doesn’t 
want to work, that’s his business. 

To hundreds of thousands of Thai, life 
on a canal—“klong” they call it here—is 
more inviting than life on a rice farm. 


There’s a huge floating market in one 
of the main Bangkok canals and scores of 
smaller markets to which truck gardeners 
bring their wares by sampan. If you live 
on a sampan on a Bangkok klong, you can 
buy breakfast, lunch or dinner from the 
restaurant sampans that float up and 
down your canal. Water taxis cruise by 
your floating home and there is regular 
motorboat bus service to all parts of town, 
You can have a midwife summoned to 
your front door, or an undertaker, if it 
comes to that. 

The kKlongs of Bangkok, however, are 
no cleaner than the streets of downtown 
Bangkok. The klongs are a common 
water supply, bathing beach, laundry, 
sewage system and main artery of com- 
munication. 


The streets of downtown Bangkok are 


unnerving to a Westerner—dirty ram- 
shackle buildings and mangy dogs dying 
of hydrophobia. It seems the Buddhists 
do not believe in killing dogs—or in 
caring for them, either. Visitors to Bang- 
kok are therefore well advised to steer 





BANGKOK'S FLOATING MARKET 
. life on a sampan is easy 


clear of the dogs, or else prepare for a 
series of antirabies shots in the Bangkok 
hospital. 

Neither the dogs nor the dirt of down- 
town Bangkok bothers the Thai much. 
In the main, the country is prosperous. 
Most countries in Asia have high-pow- 
ered plans for reconstruction, moderniza- 
tion and industrialization. Not Thailand. 
Already prosperous, Thailand has no 
plan. 

The Thai are content to let the 3 
million Chinese in Thailand be the 
tradesmen, content to let the British and 
Danes be the businessmen. On their 
farms they grow enough rice for them- 
selves and enough more to buy the cloth, 
tobacco and other simple items they 
need. They expect to remain prosperous 
and independent, not by fighting ot 
working hard, but by bending, like the 
bamboo thriving in fertile soil, with the 
wind. 
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>> This much is clear from the way officials are talking in London and Paris: 

A Communist Southeast Asia from top to bottom is an improving bet. 

Invasion of Laos is to be soft-pedaled, if possible. Communist retreat, 
however temporary, can minimize invasion, help Europe to forget it. 

Effective counteroffensive by Allies in Southeast Asia is not in prospect. 
Neither Britain nor France is to do more at present than to check Communists. 
France is unlikely to send more troops to Indochina, hopes to cut its spending 
on that war as U.S. picks up more of the check. French would really like to put 
whole Indochina load on U.S. Britain finds no troops or planes for Laos. 

United Nations action, on Korea pattern, is probably not in the cards. 

Appeasement of Communist China, not condemnation, is more to be expected. 

In short: Outlook for Communists in Asia is favorable. Communist methods 
are effective. Allies haven't figured how to meet them. Allies are losing out. 

This, really, is what current Paris and London attitudes come down to. 




















>> London has kept its eye on Korea, and on U.S. handling of truce talks, far 
more than on latest Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 
A Korean truce can solve all sorts of problems, many in Britain assume. 
Truce has probably been delayed, British leftists insist, by what they call 
U.S. toughness, by having generals rather than diplomats do the negotiating. 
U.S. is accused of worrying too much about Communists, anyway. 
Winston Churchill, no leftist, views Soviet peace gestures hopefully. 
Communist China, though admittedly the enemy in Korea, still tends to be 
regarded as more misguided than hostile. Some trade with China is thus urged. 
Communists in British Malaya? Under control now, officials tell you. 
Invasion of Laos? Really a sign of Communist weakness, you hear in London, 
a sign the Communists have bogged down elsewhere in Indochina. 

















>> So it's the exception, not the rule, for Britons to take this view: 

Laos invasion really announces Communist drive for all Southeast Asia. It 
is a combined military, political advance. It has been years in preparation, 
and may take years to complete. Communists figure they have plenty of time. 

Political monkeyshines in Southeast Asia are not to be under-estimated. 

"Free Thai" state, aS set up by Communists, may sound phony but it is as 
big a threat as any military move. It can turn out to be the strongest power 
in Southeast Asia. Governments of Thailand, Burma are already nervous about it. 

Pressure on British Malaya from a Communist Thailand and Burma will then 
be intense, confronting British with much bigger headache than in past. 

A Communist Southeast Asia, that is, is a real threat, not just a dream. 
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It may take time, but it is not fanciful. If Mao Tse-tung, from his remote 

base in Yenan, could spread out all over China, Ho Chi-minh, from his Indochina 

base, may be able to move right down the Southeast -Asia peninsula to Singapore. 
Tendency in London, however, is to minimize this danger, look elsewhere. 





>> British weakness is one reason for London's looking on the bright side. 
Britain has troubles in Asia, in Africa, in Middle East, and at home. 
British resources are no longer big enough to police the world. 
If forced to choose, to allocate scarce resources, Britain now will choose 
Europe ahead of Asia. In showdown, Britain will pull out of Malaya, throw in 
the sponge in Hong Kong, rather than let itself get too weak in Europe. 














>> Underneath, you sense some defeatism in London about Asia, too. 
Asians don't show much will to fight against Communism. They're more eager 
to fight to get rid of Britain and France. Communists exploit this feeling. 
Asian nationalism, egged on by Communists, is hard for West to deal with. 
Aid from West--arms, food, cash--doesn't quite meet this situation. 
Independence might undercut Communist appeal in Southeast Asia, but French 
hate to let go of Indochina, British say Malaya isn't ready for self-rule. In 
any case, cutting Indochina and Malaya loose now would only help Communists. 
West's military methods handicap West in fighting Communists in Asia, also. 
Communists engage simultaneously in direct assault, guerrilla forays, political 
infiltration. These methods are difficult, enough for native forces to combat. 
Most Westerners need long and special training for this sort of warfare. 














>> Truth is, also, Communists got a head start on the West in Southeast Asia. 
As long ago as 1945, leaders began organizing to kick the French out of Indo- 
china. By 1945, "resistance" groups were on the job throughout Indochina, get- 
ting orders from headquarters, collecting arms and learning how to use them. 
U.S., Britain, France haven't really organized to meet this situation yet. 
This is why Communists are ahead, still gaining, in race for Southeast Asia. 


>> Don't expect India to speak out against Communist moves in Indochina. 

Laos invasion is seen in New Delhi as uprising of native nationalists, not 
really on a par with North Korea's invasion of South Korea in 1950. 

India's vote, on issue of Laos, can be expected to be anti-West. 

Communist seizure of Thailand could unnerve India, but, until something 
like that happens, India will go on criticizing West, appeasing Communists. 














>> In Cairo, break in Anglo-Egyptian talks on Suez base simply shows this: 
British are again being pushed around by Egyptians. British position, with 
valuable military base on Egyptian soil, is weak in a country now anti-British. 
Suez agreement is thus some time off. Egypt is in no hurry. As long as 
Premier Naguib has British around to berate, he keeps Egyptians on his side. 
More concessions will probably have to be made by London. 











>> In Paris, General de Gaulle dissolved his political party because he had 
very little alternative. Latest elections showed it was about to vanish without 
a trace. De Gaulle simply read the election returns, dissolved his party while 
he had one to dissolve. Effect, though, leaves French politics unstable as ever. 
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... but you wont get all the vacation you plan! 


... because many of those precious vacation hours will 
be swallowed up by The Great American Traffic Jam, a 
wastrel who is your unwanted guest on every auto trip. 

This wastrel takes his toll from the minute you back 
your car out of the driveway. 

The delays and dangers he causes are the result of our 
1920 style roads trying to carry today’s 52 million 
vehicles. It simply can’t be done safely. 

Here’s just one startling fact—on the average, on 
1 mile in every 4 of our main highway network it is not 
safe to overtake and pass another car at cruising speed. 

America’s traffic muddle is wasting millions of dollars 
a year in people’s time. You’ll feel this loss especially 


when it’s chopped off your vacation time this summer. 

Today, with the great majority of our pleasures 
and business dependent upon getting places by high- 
way transportation (24 of the nation’s total freight 
tonnage travels by truck), adequate roads are a top- 
of-the-list necessity. 

There is a way out of the nation’s traffic muddle. 
So long as we need adequate roads, all highway users 
and industries should join with public officials to achieve 
these results: (1) highway planning which fits the roads 
and the streets to the traffic; (2) making sure all motor 
vehicle tax money is spent on highways. 

If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


Sy 
American Truckin g Indus try eA Vy American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 
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WILLIAM MARTIN, JR.: Trend to 
aun Tighter Credit . . . Higher Interest, 


> William McChesney Martin, Jr., is 
pulling basic levers in what both he and 
the Republican Administration call the 
transition to a “free economy.” Mr. Mar- 
tin is Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The levers he operates have much 
to do with determining whether credit 
shall be easy or hard to get. 

If your bank is turning down more 
new loans, increasing its interest charges, 
that fact can be traced back to Mr. Mar- 
tin’s activities. If it costs more to finance 
a home, a car, an electrical appliance, or 
if, as an investor, you find that your 
money brings a greater yield, Martin and 
his colleagues are in the background. 

These changed conditions now are 
impressing themselves on many Ameri- 
cans. Few, however, know about Mr. 
Martin, his role in working these changes 
or the philosophy he applies to his job. 
He makes an occasional carefully pre- 
pared speech. But otherwise, although 
friendly, relaxed and possessed of one 
of Washington’s broadest and readiest 
grins, he is withdrawn and close-mouthed. 

Some still think of Mr. Martin as the 
“boy wonder” (a Wall Street label) who 
at the age of 31 became president of the 
New York Stock Exchange and was 
drafted right out of that $48,000-a-year 
job into a private’s uniform. Since the 
war, he has become known as a man eager 
for public service, one who came to his 
present post from other big jobs. 

Perhaps the most unusual thing about 
Mr. Martin is that, although he holds one 
of the nation’s most powerful positions, 
he is a Democrat and a holdover Truman 
appointee. He stays on in the Federal 
Reserve Chairmanship by right, and also 
because his ideas on cutting back bank 
credit to stop inflation track with those of 
the Republican Administration. 

Brakes. In his quiet way, in fact, Mr. 
Martin has been applying brakes to the 
postwar inflation for more than two 
years, since early 1951 when he was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Treasury was engaged in a now-famous 
battle with the Federal Reserve System. 

Throughout the war and on into the 
peace, the FRB had pegged the price of 
Government ‘bonds by buying these 
bonds, as necessary, in the open market. 
Such purchases had two results: They 
kept interest rates low and they enabled 
commercial banks to make broad _in- 
creases in their loans. 

The Treasury wanted the low interest 
rate because big segments of the huge 
national debt were coming due periodi- 
cally. These, for the most part, had to 
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be repaid by new borrowings. The low 
interest rate was held to facilitate the 
process and keep the cost of carrying the 
national debt at a minimum. 

But Federal Reserve officials—and Mr. 
Martin agreed with them—were worried 
about the effect of expanding bank loans. 
They regarded such loans as fuel for 
postwar inflation, as providing a pur- 
chasing power that was pushing prices 
upward, including the cost of the Gov- 
ernment’s big defense program. 

At stake also was the question of the 
independence of the Federal Reserve 
System. Congress intended that the FRB 
should be free from political pressures, 


‘Free Economy’ 
Rediscount Rate 


reached an impasse that carried it in- 
conclusively into the White House, 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
asked Martin to work out a compromise, 

Agreement. Under this compromise, 
the FRB gradually stopped buying Gov- 
ernment securities as a matter of price- 
pegging policy. A month after the agree- 
ment was reached, President Truman 
named Mr. Martin Chairman of the Re. 
serve Board. Since then, he has held a 
restraining hand on bank credit and 
hence, as he sees it, on the supply of 
money available for bidding up prices, 

With the approval of the Reserve Sys- 
tem’s Board of Governors, Mr. Martin has 
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WILLIAM McCHESNEY MARTIN 
. he’s used to applying inflation brakes 


free to increase or decrease the avail- 
ability of credit as the economic needs of 
the nation demanded. At FRB the feeling 
was that policy was being dictated not 
by the needs of the economy, but by 
those of the Treasury. 

A point overlooked at the time was 
that Mr. Martin had been brought up in 
the tradition of an independent Federal 
Reserve System. His father, a St. Louis 
banker, helped the late Senator Carter 
Glass write the Federal Reserve Act, at 
the request of Woodrow Wilson. 

Later, the elder Martin was president 
of the St. Louis Reserve Bank. The son’s 
first job after graduation from Yale was 
in the bank-examining division of that 
institution. With this background, he was 
instrumental in settling the Treasury- 
Federal Reserve wrangle. The row 


taken two steps in addition to withdraw- 
ing from the bond market. He has or 


dered an increase in balances that com- | 
mercial banks must carry with the Fed- 9 
eral Reserve banks, an action that de- | 
creases bank funds available for lending. } 
And, five days before the Eisenhower 9 
Administration took over, FRB ordered 
an increase in the rediscount rate, making 7 
it more expensive for banks themselves to | 


borrow from the Reserve System. 


“In these past two years,” Mr. Martin § 


says, “we have had the almost ideal eco 


nomic situation—we have had a remark § 
able degree of economic stability at § 
record levels of employment and produc: | 
tion. We have not had another round of 
inflation. We have not had anything te % 


sembling a deflation.” 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Hold on tetecon Foe gH Ue jnightt fire,/” 


ERE’S one executive who isn’t 

caught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 
is the most critical factor. He’s taking 
no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately ‘“‘time-engineered” to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 


“Built Like a 
Sk 


simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 


Finding is fast because papers 
are automatically ped as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Mistake-proof guide headings 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


—chairs, desks, Fire Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 
ment—each “time-engineered”’ for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw- Walker through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker’s 
eight “time-engineered” finding 
systems for records of any kind, 
whether in one drawer or 1,000. 


The booklet, “Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered’”’office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 11, Michigan. 


GHAW-WALKER 








Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 





r retireme 


Write for free booklet, “Trends in Group Coverages.” 
It gives latest developments in group insurance. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y: 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 
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FRB policy can restrain 
or encourage credit . . . 


He does not give his monetary policies 
the sole credit for this state of affairs, but 
does think these conditions “would not 
have been achieved” without the policy 
and actions of the last two years. They 
certainly could not have been achieved, 
he is convinced, if the Reserve System 
had “let the creation of credit go on un- 
checked in this period.” 

Although intent just now on restraining 
inflation, Mr. Martin hardly regards 





—Harris & Ewing 
HOME OF THE FRB 
. » a declaration of independence 


Federal Reserve policy as fixed and 
unchanging. He is ready to loosen the § 
reins if and when the country needs a § 
greater supply of purchasing power. The 7 
Reserve System he calls the “fountain 5 
head of credit,” and its prime responsi- | 
bility that of “creating or extinguishing § 
credit.” Policy must be flexible, he says, 
“with restraint on creation of excessive 
credit in a boom and a policy of liberd | 
monetary ease when inflationary dat | 
gers no longer threaten stability.” 
Boy wonder. Mr. Martin's first job/ 
with the Reserve System was short-lived. 
After a year, he left to go to work for 4 | 
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_.. Martin rose from private 
to colonel in World War Il 


St. Louis brokerage house. He saw the 
market collapse of 1929 from that city. 
But, in 1931, a partner in the brokerage 
firm, he went to New York as a member 
of the Stock Exchange. 

He was convinced that there were 
abuses in the securities markets that 
needed correction. He became the center 
of a liberal group on the Exchange that 
urged co-operation with New Deal ef- 
forts to regulate the market. 

Mr. Martin was chairman of a com- 
mittee that rewrote the Exchange’s con- 
stitution. Then, he became the Big 
Board’s first paid president, and sat down 
with William O. Douglas, now on the 
Supreme Court but then Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, 
and worked out many of the difficulties. 

Drafted into the Army, Mr. Martin 
went through the usual training routine, 
rose grade by grade. He emerged a 
colonel. His Army job took advantage of 
his economic talents. He did economic 
research, supervised the use of raw ma- 
terials, was highly placed in the adminis- 
tration of Lend-Lease aid to Russia. 

The latter job shifted the center of his 
interest from domestic to foreign finance. 
President Truman named Mr. Martin a 
director and later president of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank. He proved a tough 
banker, more concerned with ability to 
repay than with the political purposes of 
loans to other nations. From “Ex-Im,” 
Martin went to the Treasury at a $5,000 
cut in salary, in charge of international 
financial matters. 

“Supreme Court.” If the hard-work- 
ing, studious Mr. Martin is a mystery 
man, it is not because he prefers it that 
way. The reason is that he tends to re- 
tain the original concept of the Federal 
Reserve as the “Supreme Court” of fi- 
nance. And he is a jealous guardian of 
FRB’s now-reasserted independence. 

“Without a strong and independent 


reserve banking system,” he says, “pri- - 


vate banking must inevitably lose the in- 
itiative it now possesses.” 

There are many critics who assert that 
the idea of the Federal Reserve System, 
} the idea of avoiding the extreme swings 
| of the business cycle and fluctuations in 
the value of the dollar, has not worked 
in the past. They point for proof to the 
depression of the ’30s. Others think the 
idea never has been adequately tried. 
Mr. Martin himself says only that mone- 
tary policy may not have been “as time- 
ly and effective as it might have been.” 
But, for the present period, Mr. Mar- 
tin is convinced that the Federal Re- 


") serve has an important contribution to 


make to the stability of the nation. 
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National Bank 


OF INDIANAPOLIS 


sends direct 79% of all checks 
payable at Indiana Banks 





For time-saving, cash-conserving collections 
in Indiana, many major banks and businesses 
depend on The Indiana National Bank of In- 
dianapolis. Here’s one good reason why: of all 
checks handled by The Indiana National, 79% 
of those payable in Indiana are sent direct 
to the paying bank . . . This extra service does 
reduce delay and “‘float’”’ on Indiana transac- 
tions. Perhaps it can help you. A letter to The 
Indiana National Bank will bring you full par- 


ticulars—promptly. 


Serving Banks and Businesses in Indiana 
Since 1834 
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When high costs leave you check- 
mated, it pays to take a fresh look 
at your problem. You may be 
sinking money in a lot of holes. If 
so, UNBRAKO Socket Head Cap 
Screws can help you by cutting costs. 


Holes cost money. You have to lay 
out, center punch, center drill, tap 
drill, body drill, counterbore, tap 
the hole and insert the screw. It 
takes a lot more time to do these 
things than to talk about them. 





Because of their superior strength, 
three UNBRAKO screws will often do 
the job of five ordinary screws. That 
means fewer 'holes. In fact, a 3%’’ 
UNBRAKO has the same tensile 
strength as a 14” carbon steel screw. 
That means smaller screws, even if 
you can’t eliminate the number of 
holes you have to tap. One result: 
lower costs. Another: compact, 
weight-saving, more salable designs. 


Beautiful things, UNBRAKO screws! 
Made of heat-treated alloy steel, 
they have knurled heads for sure 
grip and fast assembly—accurate 
hex sockets for positive, non-slip, 
internal wrenching — fully formed 
threads. They are now being success- 


fully used on automotive equipment, 


“textile machinery, electrical and 


electronic devices, machine tools and 
other precision equipment. 


UNBRAKOs are made only by SPS 
of Jenkintown, which has been mak- 
ing precision socket screw products 
of the finest quality for the last 
40 years. They are available from 
industrial distributors everywhere. 
SPS, Jenkintown 56, Pennsylvania. 


Che Sled Gen : A START FOR THE FUTURE 


Sps 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


The trend to watch from now on is retail sales, particularly the sales of 
automobiles and major household appliances--expensive items. 
Sales to date of both cars and appliances have been running high. 
Production of these items, however, has been even higher than sales. 
Big questions: Are manufacturers too optimistic? Will dealers be able to 
_move the volume of goods that factories evidently plan to turn out? 
* Upon the answers will depend much of the course of business in the coming 
“months. If manufacturers are too optimistic, slowdowns and shutdowns lie ahead. 





‘ Business inventories are on the increase. They rose 200 million dollars 
-in March, after allowing for seasonal variations. 
Total inventories at end of March stood at 76.6 billion dollars. That is 

- »the highest total in history, and 1.4 billion above a year ago. 
3 Most of the increase in inventories was in retail stores. That's another 
“Sign that production is outrunning sales at the present time. 
* Commerce Department officials note, however, that the rise in inventories 
is Slowing. The March increase was far below the average for second half, 1952. 


Inventories also seem to be in line with sales, do not yet appear to be 
excessive. Inventories now account for about 1.5 months of sales over all. A 
“Sales drop, however, could make these stocks somewhat burdensome. 


Another important point: All the gain in inventories was in hard goods. 

Increased stocks of durables in March topped 400 million dollars. That 
was offset by a decline of 200 million in stocks of soft goods. 

Inventory building is usual at this time of year, but it again raises the 
question whether sales will measure up to expectations. 

Most of the gain in retail inventories took place in automobiles and in 
building materials and hardware, which again points up sales prospects. 





Credit situation is another factor to be considered in gauging sales. 

Installment credit outstanding in March (latest month for figures) hit 
close to 19.3 billion dollars, up 422 million in a month. 

Almost all of the increase in outstanding installment credit came from 
automobile sales, up 313 millions, according to the Federal Reserve Board. 

And almost all cf the credit was supplied by commercial banks and sales- 
finance companies. These lenders now are stiffening terms. Basic interest 
rates are being raised. Demand is for larger down payments, shorter time. 











Tightening credit terms could easily be reflected in smaller sales as 
lenders turn down poor risks and borrowers back away from costlier loans. This 
prospect takes on added importance in view of the fact that over 60 per cent of 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 
recent automobile and appliance purchases are made on installment plan. 


Scarce money, in fact, is becoming a quite general problem. 

Banks are practically loaned up. To make additional loans they have to 
borrow from Federal Reserve Banks. Banks' debts to the Federal Reserve now are 
running around 1 billion dollars, a situation that discourages bank lending. 

Competition for available credit is intense. Loans are being sought now 
by the Treasury, by business firms and by consumers who want installment buys. 

This explains the recent rise in interest rates. But the basic reason for 
searce credit and higher interest is Federal Reserve Board policy. The Federal 
Reserve wants to tighten credit. It's a means of checking the boom. 














Some bankers are beginning to question the wisdom of credit policy. The 
Northern Trust Co., of Chicago, notes that current conditions “raise questions 
as to the adequacy of the supply of funds relative to the demand..." But this 
bank also notes that present policy “is founded on the conviction that the best 
way to escape a business depression is to avoid the excesses of a boom." 


Federal Reserve officials thus far indicate no change in basic policy. 

Boston bankers were told by FRB Chairman Martin that credit will loosen 
when the threat of inflation ends. But he implied that the end is not here. 

Qutlook, therefore, is for a continued tight-money policy at least until 
business activity displays a definite downward trend. 








Basically, the underpinning of business activity still is strong. 

Personal incomes, the source of consumer purchasing power, hit a new high 
in March at a rate of 282.5 billion dollars a year. That is a gain of 1.5 bil- 
lion from the February rate and a whopping 20.6 billion over a year ago. 

Increases in income went largely to wage and salary workers in private in- 
dustry. These workers are getting 160 billions a year. Private pay rolls in 
March were 1.3 billions above the February rate. 

Gains occurred largely in factory pay rolls as production increased. 

Business proprietors had a slight dip in income in March. That reflected 
the moderate decline in retail sales from the February rate. 

Farm income held steady during the month, reflecting stable farm prices. 
Farmers, however, are getting considerably less than a few months ago. 

For the first three months of the year, people's incomes ran at a rate 
of 281.3 billion dollars a year. That's a 7 per cent gain over last year. 





Income figures suggest that people in general are well able to continue 
buying in heavy volume. But the catch may come in tightened credit. They may 
not be in as good a position to buy the expensive goods now being produced. 


Western cattlemen have come up with a new suggestion for aid. 

Latest proposal is for the Government to sell surplus feed grains at cut 
prices, in line with the current low prices for beef cattle. 

Objection is that cattlemen are being squeezed by low, unsupported prices 
for cattle, while they are forced to feed at prices supported by Government. 

It would take a change in law to give this relief. Government can't sell 
grains below parity. So chances of cut-price sales are slight. 
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means US 
all of US 


These people are citizens of the 

U. S. A., so they’re “‘stock- 

holders” in the U. S. A. They have 

the right to say what they think — 

whether it’s about a foreign 

policy, a tax policy, the national debt, 

a labor law, a senator or the life 

guard at the public swimming pool. 

That’s one of the greatest assets 

of the U. S. A. — “everybody has a 

right to say what he thinks” 

— but it is seldom pointed out 

that everybody also has a moral 

responsibility to inform himself before 

he squawks or cheers, approves or disap- 

proves. If the 150,000,000 “stockholders” 

‘i the U. S. A. will keep informed to understand, 
then vigilant to detect and vocal to protest or endorse, 


the U. S. A. can and will be greater than ever before. 


Noijolk and. Western. Rat 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 








Pr otection of employers’ 


personnel, property and pocketbook is the 
job of every Employers Mutuals Team of 
competent business-insurance special- 
ists. These company-trained people help 
reduce accident rates and costs. They set- 
tle claims swiftly, sympathetically. They 
bring about better employee health hab- 
its, attitudes, morale. They simplify pa- 
perwork procedures. And, often, they 
help the employer save — 
money through lowered 
insurance-premium costs! 








The Employers Mutuals Team 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 








UNDERSTANDABLE 


tone of woe, winsn 7 WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities., .Consult your telephone directory 


Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group c. Ennion M 
Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. Musa 


Fire-Extended Coverage-inland Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. . 





EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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=We’ve Been Asked: 


ABOUT RATE RISE 
ON MORTGAGES 














© Higher interest rates now are 
reflected in VA and FHA 
loans. 


@ How much will be added to 
the cost of these home mort- 
gages? 


® More money for home buying 
and building is expected by 
some. 


Interest rates are rising on Govern- 
ment-guaranteed types of mort- 
gages. What does this mean? 


It means that hereafter it is going to cost | 


more for both veterans and _ nonveter- 


ans to finance home loans with Govern- | 
ment backing. The Veterans’ Adminis- | 


tration is letting the interest rate for 
veterans’ loans go up from 4 per cent to 
4.5 per cent. Interest rate on home loans 
insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration rises from 4.25 to 4.5 per cent. An 
additional .5 per cent for insurance 


charges makes the FHA rate 5 per cent. 


Rates on existing loans are unchanged. } 


How much is added to the cost of a 
VA loan? 


The table on page 91 gives some idea of | 
the increase in costs of GI home loans. § 
On a 20-year home loan of $10,000, for 4 


example, a veteran will have to pay 


$2.67 more a month under the new rates, 7 
or $641 more over the 20 years. With 9 
the higher interest rate, however, many 7 
lenders are expected to discontinue “dis- 
count” charges that builders sometimes | 
have been forced to pay to get GI f- { 
nancing. This discount system often had § 


the effect of requiring veterans to pay 
more than 4 per cent. 


How much more will an FHA loan 7 


cost now? 


An FHA loan to finance a home will cost § 


about 15 cents more a month for each 
$1,000 of loan. That is, a $10,000 mort- 
gage will cost $1.50 more a month. 


teed by the VA? 


savings and loan associations, banks, it- 


surance companies and other such lend: | 
ers. However, a person who wants to in- 9 
vest money in GI home loans can go OF 7 


write to the nearest VA office for forms 


to use and instructions on making such § 
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veteran under a mortgage guaran- © 
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Yes. A number of GI mortgage loans with | 
VA backing are made by individuals, | 
though most of the loans are provided by | 
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Joans. The loans must be approved by 
the VA, before being guaranteed. 


What does VA guarantee? 

VA will guarantee the mortgage lender 
under a GI home loan against loss up to 
60 per cent of the loan, with a maximum 
guarantee of $7,500. The lender and vet- 
eran make their own agreement on down 
payment and maturity of mortgage. 


How much is the down payment 
usually? 

There is no set amount. But latest Gov- 

ernment regulations permit guaranteed 

GI loans to be made with no down pay- 

ment at all and with mortgage maturity 

up to 25 or 30 years. VA officials hope 


© that, with the higher interest rate, more 


loans will be available with little or no 
down payment and longer maturities. 


Why was the interest rate increased? 
The Veterans’ Administrator said he al- 
lowed the rise because the general in- 





4.5 Per Cent Instead of 4: 
What It Will Mean 
Interest Monthly Total in 
Rate Payment 20 Years 
—On a 20-year, $10,000 Loan— 
4%, $60.60 $14,544 
4.5% 63.27 15,185 
—On a 20-year, $15,000 Loan— 
4% $90.90 $21,816 
4.5% 94.90 22,776 
—On a 20-year, $20,000 Loan— 
4% $121.20 $29,088 
4.5% 126.53 30,367 











} crease in interest rates brought a drying 


up of 4 per cent money, making it in- 
creasingly difficult for veterans to get GI 
home loans. A similar situation had de- 
veloped in regard to FHA loans. 


Will there be more VA and FHA 
money now? 


Officials of both agencies and spokesmen 


5 for some lending groups predict that 


more money now will be available for 


VA and FHA home loans. The new VA ‘ 


rate of 4.5 per cent, incidentally, now 


‘ applies to guaranteed business and farm 
| loans, as well as home loans. 


) |s the interest rate increased for all 


FHA loans? 


Not all, for some FHA rates are set by 
law. The maximum rate for loans that 


| FHA insures for large rental housing 


Projects goes from 4 to 4.25 per cent, 
plus the .5 per cent insurance charge. 


) Interest rates on loans for military, de- 
7 fense and co-operative-housing projects 
# ‘main the same, at 4 per cent. 
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Improving Americas 
EATING Habits 


The habit of eating properly cooked, 

nutritious oven foods has grown into 

an American custom. And this is due 

Sa in great measure to the early develop- 
— ment of Robertshaw® oven heat con- 

< trols — known today to millions of gas 


and electric range owners for finest 
cooking results. 


















Robertshaw-F ulton Controls also make 
other contributions to America’s living ° 
comfort —they assure top automatic 
performance of water heaters, clothes 
dryers and gas and electric space 
heaters. 


Everywhere, in everything, tempera- 
ture control is vital today. 





/ 


& 7 Perhaps extensive 
F * Robertshaw-Fulton experi- 
Fy ence can help solve tem- 
¥ perature control problems in 
y your plant, on your product. 
y We invite the use of our engi- 
“~~. 7% neering service. 


j f) ,; 
ertshaw-Fultow 
WP CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Robertshaw Thermostat Division ¢ Grayson Controls Division © Fulton Sylphon Division ¢ American 
Thermometer Division * Anaheim Division © Bridgeport Thermostat Division * Fielden Instrument Division 
























tie 
Automatic hot water service, Automatic clothes drying, Automatic heating comfort, 
thanks to thanks to thanks to 
Robertshaw-Grayson Controls. Robertshaw Controls, Robertshaw-Grayson Controls. 
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Big Business and Small Business are 
members of the same big family 


Like little business, Big Business grows and prospers as long as 


it continues to serve the public, its customers 


Most Big Businesses started small. This one-room shop is 
the place where a famous automobile business was born 50 years ago. 
Now its sales reach billions of dollars a year. It is still grow- 
ing because the company has a reputation for giving people what 
they want. 
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Not long ago another well-known Big Business—a_ one-time 
leader in its industry—closed its doors. Why? Because people no 
longer bought enough of its products. Competitors made things 
better dnd cheaper, met customers’ needs more closely. There was 
no protection in mere bigness. 


During most of its 50 years, the Big Business has bought parts 
and materials for its automobiles and trucks from hundreds of other 
smaller manufacturers. As the Big Business grew, its suppliers 
grew, too. Many of these small businesses have become Big Busi- 
nesses themselves. 





Here’s a business that grew big overnight. A young man 
bought an automobile agency. He had a $65,000 mortgage and an 
idea. He used TV to offer better values in used cars. In two years 
he was selling 1,000 cars a month, grossing $11 million a year. A 
good idea built that Big Business! 


USTOMERS make Business Big. There is opportunity for every 


GRANULAR BASIC 


business to grow, no matter how small it is now. In fact, our big, 


a growing country needs more Big Businesses. We need them for greater 
economic strength, for faster, more efficient preparation for national de- 
fense and for constantly improving living standards. 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding by 
a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories—materials 


REFRACTORIES 


needed to line basic open hearth:and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 


know Big Business from years of working with it. We know that Big Busi- 
ness is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Baste Refractories Incorporated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 









News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 






































Your boy, approaching draft age, will not be up against a stone wall in 
trying to get a deferment to go to college. You can be sure of that. 

Not long ago, all talk was of a drastic tightening of the deferment 
rules. Now the picture is changed, because budget cuts will force a gradual 
reduction in the armed forces. 


DRAFT CALLS. Don't look for a sudden letdown in the system. Cuts in 
armed strength will not come all at once. But, with fewer men needed, some of 
the pressure will go out of the draft. 

The Army had been figuring on getting an average of about 37,000 draftees 
a month in the year ahead. That's to be reduced to around 30,000. 

This bit of extra leeway could improve your boy's chances. 





WHO WILL BE CALLED. Draft age will not be lowered to any great ex- 
tent, after all. In most places, boys will be fairly safe until they are 
at least 19. The law allows taking them at 18%, but that isn't likely. 

College deferments, on a rather broad scale, will continue. Earlier 
plans to require higher class standings and higher scores on qualification 
tests are likely to be scrapped. That, anyway, is the latest thinking. 

Graduate students will find deferments hard to get. 

Rules on fathers will be tightened. Lower draft calls will not alter 
the plan to take young men who became fathers while protected by student or 
apprentice deferments. Men who already were fathers before their draft 
numbers came up will not be taken. 





HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES. To help you consider all the possibilities, here 

is a list of five choices open to a boy getting out of high school this spring: 
1. Enter college, aiming for deferment. ROTC students have a good chance. 
2. Enlist in the Navy or Air Force, if willing to serve four years. 
3. Volunteer for immediate induction in the Army, for two years' duty. 
4. Enter an apprentice-training course, offering deferment up to two years. 
5. Take a job, and wait for the draft call. 





VACATIONING ABROAD. Some tips from our European correspondents: 

You'll find lowest prices this summer in Holland, Spain, Austria. 
Switzerland and Germany are more expensive, but not greatly so. 

France, Belgium, Britain and the Scandinavian countries are high-priced. 
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In France, especially, you'll need to watch your budget. Prices in the 


smart hotels, restaurants and shops are way up. 

In Britain, prices are 10 to 15 per cent above 1952. Coronation crush is 
easing off a bit, with some hotel cancellations. But, if you're thinking of 
visiting London at that time, get reservations first. Even when nothing is 
going on, there is a shortage of good hotel rooms with private baths. 


TAX DEDUCTIONS. Here is a court decision that may help professional 
people: A lawyer attended a study course to brush up on laws and regula- 
tions governing federal taxation. To cover his expenses--tuition, travel 
and hotel bill--he tried to take a deduction on his income tax return. The 
federal tax collector said no, because outlays for such purposes were 
considered by tax law to be personal expenses. The case went to court. 

Now the Second Circuit Court of Appeals has upheld the lawyer's claim. The 
Court holds that the "professional need" of the lawyer to keep up to date 
on tax matters overshadowed any personal aspect of the outlay. 

This decision may turn out to be important to many who incur similar 
expensesS=-doctors, teachers, others in the professions. 





TAX DEADLINE. As a reminder, to help you avoid getting caught short on 
cash: If you pay your federal income tax quarterly, don't forget that your 
second installment for 1953 is due not later than June 15. 





FARM-LAND PRICES. If you have been waiting for land prices to go down 
before buying a farm, you might start watching the market. An official survey 
shows land prices edging off. Heaviest drops to date have been in Mountain and 
Pacific States and in the West North Central area. Agriculture Department 
reports many experts think further declines are coming. 





FREE HOSPITAL CARE. The demand in Congress for tighter rules governing 
free hospitalization for veterans has caused people to ask this question: Can 
any veteran, even though well off, get free care? 

If his disability is service-connected, he can. For other disabilities, 
he gets hospital care at no charge only if he signs a statement under oath that 
he is "not financially able to pay." But note this: The law provides that the 
veteran's own statement "shall be accepted as sufficient evidence" that he can't 
pay. So Veterans' Administration, as a rule, doesn't do any checking. 





WEATHER. Over much of the nation, the prospect is for cool, damp 
weather during the remainder of May. So says the Weather Bureau in its 
long-range outlook for the month. 

Temperatures are expected to average below normal except along the 
West Coast and the Gulf of Mexico. In those areas, near normal. 

Rainfall is to be heavier than usual for the season in most areas from 
the Great Divide to the Appalachians. About normal elsewhere. 


FORECASTS. To answer questions: Weather information given here is based on 
the official 30-day "Resume and Outlook," published twice a month by the Weather 
Bureau. You can subscribe through Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Price: $4.80 a year, $2.40 for six months. 
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It's the carefree way to travel for 
all the family in restful Pullman 
or reserved Coach seats. The 
Lounge or Club Car offers relax- 
ation. In the Dining Car you en- 
joy fresh, wholesome foods. 
Then, too, there's the interesting, 
ever-changing panorama. 


Between Chicago and California 
Note: You can rent a car for sightseeing 
from the Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System on 


arrival in California or have your local 
travel agent reserve it in advance. Rates 


are low. 


RAILROAD 
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Cafe-Lounge Car for Coach Pasgangers 
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ride the Streamliner “City of Los 
Angeles” or “City of San Francis- 
co." From St. Louis-Kansas City, 
the “City of St. Louis.” There are 
Pullmans and Coaches on these 
and other fine Union Pacific 
trains, such as the Los Angeles 
Limited . . . San Francisco Over- 
land . . . and the Gold Coast. 


Room 606, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Please send free copy of California booklet. 


i UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


cree a 


Name. 





California 
Booklet 

fm FULL : 
COLOR City 


Also send information about All-Expense Vacation Tours (] 


Address 





Zone—__State. 








If student state age. and special material will be sent, 





In any price field you choose (including the 
low-price field )...Hudson’s mighty power, matchless 
roadability and economy make your driving fun again ! 


wo you take the wheel of a 
Hudson, you’ll enjoy it more 
than you’ve ever enjoyed driving 
before. For here’s smooth, lightning- 
quick acceleration and mighty re- 
serve power that only Hudson’s 
rugged, high-compression engines 
can deliver. 

And here’s exclusive “‘step-down” 
design that gives a Hudson the 
lowest center of gravity among 
American cars . . . for matchless 
roadability, unequalled safety, and 
a ride that is out of this world! 


Standard trim and other specifications and accessories 


HUDSO 


HORNET - WASP 


National Stock-Car 
Champion 


Whether you choose the fabulous 
Hudson Hornet, or its lower-priced 
running-mate, the Hudson Wasp— 
or the Hudson Jet with the best 
performance and economy in the 
low-price field—you get all these 
famous Hudson features. Stop in at 
your Hudson dealer’s tomorrow. 


New Dual-Range 
HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE 


and sensational 


TWIN H-POWER 


either or both optional at extra cost 


subject to change without notice. 
8 


Lower-Priced Running Mate 


to the Hornet 





FABULOUS HUDSON HORNET 


FOUR-DOOR SEDAN 
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Only HUDSON, with the 
lowest center of gravity 
among American cars, 

can handle such 
tremendous power 
$0 safely ! 


ROAD CLEARANCE 








HUDSON OTHER MAKES 
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Best Performance and Economy 
in the Low-Price Field 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








Tariffs are a hot issue again. 
Congress is studying bills to 
Eisenhower is call- 
ing for a review of trade policy. 

What would it mean to wipe 
out all import barriers? Is it likely 
to be done? Here are some facts. 


The United States is raising its 
walls against imports, bit by bit. 

The walls are going up two ways: 
Higher tariffs, or taxes, on imported 
goods, which raise prices and hence dis- 
courage sales; and quotas, which limit 
the amount that can be brought in, main- 
ly of farm commodities. 

In four months, with Republicans in 
power, such obstacles have made it 
harder for persons in other countries to 
sell wool, machinery, tung oil and dried 
dairy products in the United States. This 
list, officials suggest, is: likely to get 
longer. 

The tendency to raise barriers, so as 
to protect domestic producers, seems 


) likely to continue a year, maybe longer. 








MORE TRADE OR LESS? 
U.S. CAN’T FIND A POLICY 


How long will depend on the outcome of 
a new debate over trade policy. 

“Free trade,” the idea that other na- 
tions should be encouraged to sell all 
they can in this country, is winning some 
converts among business leaders. It was 
business leaders who used to be the 
chief pleaders for tariff protection. 

But “protectionism,” the idea that no 
domestic industry should suffer from out- 
side competition, has also won new sup- 
port. Farmers, who think of the tariff 
as something that mainly helps industry 
and keeps their costs high, have come to 
rely heavily on. quotas against cheaper 
foreign crops. 

Domestic mines and small manufac- 
turers are keeping up a steady barrage 
against tariff cuts that the Democrats 
made. Where the Democrats looked for 
excuses not to raise tariffs, the Republi- 
cans are more inclined to take the in- 
dustry viewpoint. 

It’s a confusing battle, as shown even 
at the White House. President Eisenhow- 
er talks about the need to buy more 
abroad, but goes along with some moves 
to buy less. To sift the issues and see what 
is best for the whole nation, the Presi- 


dent is asking Congress to set up a 
special commission. 

Any commission will soon find that 
the tariff argument tends to stray from 
facts to broad generalities. 

“Trade, not aid,’ the new slogan of 
free-trade forces, is an instance. It im-" 
plies that pulling down import barriers 
would enable America’s allies to get 
along without any more gifts from the 
U.S. Government. In theory, they would 
earn enough on increased sales of goods 
to pay for their needs. 

In fact, no lowering of barriers, or 
even wiping them out, seems likely to 
accomplish so much. 

That conclusion is supported by How- 
ard S. Piquet, an authority with free- 
trade leanings, once chief of economic 
research at the U.S. Tariff Commission 
and now with the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. His 
study, “Aid, Trade, and the Tariff,” soon 
to be published (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co.), gives estimates of what ending all 
tariffs and quotas might mean. 

Imports, he figures, might rise be- 
tween 1.2 billion and 2.6 billion dollars 

(Continued on page 98) 


Would Free Trade Make Our Allies Self-Supporting? 





To pay their own way, foreign 
countries must increase their 
dollar earnings by... ... 








$3.4 billion 


a year 









If all U.S. tariffs and quotas 
were removed, foreign earnings 
might increase by........ 








$2.5 billion 


a year 









aap countries would still 
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a year 


$900 million 







“Trade, not aid” would reduce the problem 
greatly, but would not solve it 


© 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
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1+ IRON AND io 
j/-’ FERRO-ALLOYS * J, METALS 


ESTIMATED 1975 REQUIREMENTS FOR ar (BY CLASSIFICATIONS) 
another big GAR WOOD market 


MERICA’S appetite for materials is Gargantuan—and insati- 
able. In 1950, for example, Americans consumed 2.7 billion 
tons of materials including 390 million tons of metallic ores and 
60 million tons of non-metallics . . . everything from asbestos to 
zirconium to feed and fuel the gigantic maw of American industry. 
Indeed, since the outbreak of World War |, the United States has 
consumed more metals and minerals than were used throughout 
the world in all the centuries. preceding. 















Gar Wood Dozers 
for Stockpiling 





Today, our use of minerals rises twice as fast as the total of all 
other materials combined. By 1950—in comparison with the year 
1900—we were taking from the earth three times more copper; 
three and one-half times more iron ore; four times more zinc. 
And, as our population grows and as the productivity of labor 
increases, we will use still larger quantities of materials. In the 
1970's, PMPC* studies show, U. S. consumption of iron might 
logically rise by 75 per cent over 1950 usage; cobalt by 344 
per cent; nickel by 100 per cent; lead by 53 per cent; bauxite 
by 291 per cent and magnesium by 1845 per cent. By 1956, 
prominent authorities predict a two-billion dollar growth in the 
mining field. 


Gar Wood Rock 
and Ore Bodies 





Truly, to the men who will dig for it, the veins of the earth offer 
a rich harvest of ore and metal. But, to dig faster and more eco- 
nomically—to meet the increasing demands of industry—men 
must turn to machines . . . tough, fast, dependable machines like 
the Gar Wood products that work at mining throughout the 
world. Gar Wood Shovels dig and load ores into heavy-duty 
trucks equipped with special Gar Wood Dump Bodies and 
Hydraulic Hoists. Gar Wood Dozers move and pile minerals; and 
Gar Wood Scrapers remove overburden and build roads for the 
ore trucks to travel. Yes, all over the world, Gar Wood machines 
help tap the veins of the earth to insure peace and plenty. 





Gar Wood Scrapers 
for Earthmoving 


*President’s Materials Policy Commission 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES « WAYNE, MICHIGAN 












WAYNE DIVISION, Wayne, Michigan; ST. PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST 

DIVISION, Minneapolis, Minn.; FINDLAY DIVISION, Findlay, Ohio; 

RICHMOND DIVISION, Richmond, California; NATIONAL LIFT CO., 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; UNITED STOVE CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan 


Special Report 








—, 


... Many big manufacturers 
no longer fear low tariffs 


a year, which would be roughly 11 to 94 
per cent. Those figures, based on 195} 
trade, may be a bit high today: imports 
might go up 2.5 billion at most. 

The increase could be greater, Mr. 
Piquet believes, but only on the very up. 
likely condition that the U.S. makes 
clear it would not again act against im. 
ports. That would persuade foreign ip. 
dustry to concentrate on selling in U.S, 
adapting wares to American tastes, lining 
up dealers, advertising heavily. 







‘ 





Experience shows no such assurance is § 


likely. Imports have been a__ political 
issue since 1828. Administrations and 
Congresses change and, with them, 
policies on trade, as is the case today, 
Mr. Piquet assumes free trade woul 
be of questionable duration. On that 
basis, the effect isn’t likely to be enough 
to end foreign aid (see chart on page 97,) 
Other countries are getting 3.4 billions a 
year from the U.S. Government. The 
maximum benefit from free trade would 
leave them short about 900 millions 


That much, in supplies or weapons, they § 


would still want to get free. 
Furthermore, it might take three years 
for the full effect of free trade to show 


“a 


up, Mr. Piquet thinks. Foreign aid would § 


remain closer 
period. 


to present costs in that 


What things would be most affected 


by ending tariffs and quotas? 


The sharpest rise would take place 9 


in imports of earthenware, 


hand-blown § 


glassware, leather gloves and handbags, 


fur felt hats, clay 
clocks, canned tuna, linen towels and 
handkerchiefs, linen fire hose, 
shears and pocketknives, 


expected to at least double purchases ol 
these foreign goods. 

Free trade might also boost imports 
50 to 100 per cent in wool for clothing 
long-staple cotton, bicycles, sewing ma- 
chines, sardines, cigar filler tobacco, 
edible nuts, optical glass, some optical 
instruments, and some chemicals. 

The Piquet study shows where tarifls 
matter most. Protection is not of majo 
importance today in big manufacturing 


wall and floor tile, } 


SCiSSOIS, | 
castor oil andj 
sodium nitrate. U.S. consumers could be! 


industries, with the possible exceptions} 


of textiles and some chemicals. Makers 
of autos, farm machinery, industrial ma- 
chines, building materials, 
appliances, petroleum and most proc: 
essed foods seem to have little to feat. 
even if the doors were thrown wide 
open. 

That helps explain why some leading 
industrialists are willing to give up tarili 
protection. It also tends to minimize the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Some businessmen think of Harter 
only in terms of big, luxurious chairs, 
Actually in the full Harter line 

there’s a chair for every man and 

every budget. Good example is the 
model 67. It’s reasonably priced; 

yet retains the full measure of Harter 
quality. Foam rubber cushioning. 

Four precise adjustments to fit the 
individual. Fine steel construction. 

Your choice of rich, durable upholsteries. 


=“ HARTER 


STVUeE gis, MAITCHIGan 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


MODEL 67 


: @paRTEs We'll send you the name of your nearest Harter dealer. 








NO MORE 


FLAT TIRES 


SAFETY TUBE 


Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 
Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 
Adds security for women drivers. 

Retains correct pressure. Aids tire mileage. 
Cool running. No internal heat. 

100% natural rubber. Outwears several casings. 


SEE YOUR GENERAL TIRE DEALER 


HARTER CORPORATION, 504 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


Write for informative new 16-page booklet, ‘Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 








Special Report 
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Free trade in farm crops 
means low price supports 


importance of the tariff in preventing un- 
employment. 

Agriculture looks like the major in- 
dustry relying heavily on protection, 
Quotas on farm products, such as sugar, 
cotton, wheat, flour, dairy products and 
tung oil, tend to hold imports about 400 
million to 800 million dollars a year 
lower than they might be; eliminating 
quotas would contribute that much to- 
ward the estimated 1.2-billion to 2.6. 
billion increase in imports. 

Tariffs also tend to have a substantial 
effect on imports of farm products such 
as wool, tobacco and edible nuts, and a 
lesser, but important, effect on canned 


-N.Y,. Central System 


WHEN GOODS FLOW IN... 
... farmers and businessmen feel it 


beef, oats, rye, barley, clover seed, olives, § 
flower bulbs, hides and skins. 

For farmers, protection against im- 
ports is tied in with high Government 
price supports. The more foreign crops 
that come in, the more domestic crops J 
the Government has to take off the 
market. Free trade would be feasible 
only if price supports were cut way 
down, and there’s no chance of that soon. J 

Dairy farmers, after getting high price 
supports, are behind a move to give the J 
Secretary of Agriculture more power to 
limit imports, and Congressmen from 
farm areas are working for a “flexible” 
tariff to raise the cost of imported crops | 
to the U.S. price-support levels. 

Pressure is telling on Congress and 
the Administration to hike tariffs, not 
lower them. Several Cabinet members § 
practically urged lead and zinc mines § 
to ask the Tariff Commission for a higher 
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Row over policy follows 


eee 


20 years of tariff cuts 


duty against imports. The Treasury is 
putting a special tariff on Uruguayan 
wool, on the ground that Uruguay sub- 
sidizes exports to the U.S. The Secretary 
of Agriculture has been pondering action 
against Canadian oats. The President 
himself voided a low English bid on 
electrical machinery to be bought by the 
U.S. Government. 

Many industries, especially light manu- 
factures and a few food lines, are press- 
ing for more protection against foreign 
products, such as garlic, mustard seed, 
hothouse vegetables, blue-mold cheese, 
glacé cherries, canned tuna, fish fillets, 
watches, optical instruments, motorcycles, 
bicycles, clothespins, woodwind _instru- 
ments, briar pipes and wood screws. The 
coal industry wants imports of com- 
peting fuel oil cut. 

This new trade row comes after nearly 
90 years of tariff reduction under the 
Democrats. Through deals with other 
nations, under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, Presidents Roosevelt 
and Truman cut tariffs to something like 
the World War I level. 

Democratic policy worked well at 
first. Cuts were made where duties were 
highest; tariffs, even after reductions, 
remained high and protective. Farmers, 
through quotas and price supports, were 

kept happy. 

; ~6 As tariff cutting went beyond this 
“easy” stage, objections from industries 
grew bitter. Amendments to the law 
inrecent years have made further cuts dif- 
| ficult, increases easier to justify. Bills to 
give still more protection have the back- 
ing of influential Republicans in Congress. 

Eisenhower strategy is to do no more 
tariff cutting for the next year and use 
the time for study. Meanwhile, a few 
} concessions would be made to people 
claiming injury from imports. 

The President would hope eventually 
for a compromise, short of completely 
free trade, that would let outsiders sell 
more in the U.S. That is considered es- 
sential to keep anti-Communist nations 
from falling out over trade. 

Mr. Eisenhower will also be looking 
for a Way to satisfy farmers and domestic 
industries. One idea is to have the Gov- 
emment help people who are hurt by 
increased imports. Companies might get 
loans to open up new lines. Workers 
losing jobs might get Government checks 
and retraining. Communities would be 
helped to attract new industries. 

In practice, economists say, the idea 
would not be as simple as it sounds. 
Thus, it offers no assurance that the out- 
come of the tariff debate will not be a 
further raising of the tariff wall. 
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HOW FORWARD-LOOKING COMPANIES 


MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO 
cuts ‘down time” and “deadheading”’ 
—makes each day’s operations more profitable 
with maximum use of equipment 


_ Motorola communi- 
cations co-ordinates operations, 
saves valuable time, helps 
meet deadlines. Orders trans- 
mitted by Motorola mobile 
radio reduce ‘‘deadheading”’ 
... costly breakdowns are re- 
ported in seconds. Savings 
realized by increased efficiency 
pay for Motorola 2-Way Radio 
over and over again. 

Eight exclusive Motorola 
features guarantee precision 


Mail Coupon 
Today for 
the Complete 
Motorola 
2-Way Kado 
Story! 


selectivity, time-tested dura- 
bility, obsolescense-free de- 
sign. Permakay, Motorola’s 
permanent selectivity wave fil- 
ter, eliminates 15 nuisance 
tuning adjustments forever. 
Motorola leads in diversified 
industrial communications with 
Microwave ... Railroad Radio 
... Mobile Radio... Super- 
visory Control. Send for all the 
facts about this rugged, reli- 
able communications tool! 


M t | : 


Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. 


900 No. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 
Rogers Majestic Electronics Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
900 No. Kilbourn Avenue, Dept. 2286-US 


Chicago 51, Illinois 


Rush me the complete story about Motorola 2-Way Radio, the communications system that 
cuts costs and increases efficiency in scores of industrial operations. 


Name. 





Company. 





Address. 
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‘SOUTH CAROLINA 
SUCCESS STORY 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 





“Tremendous woodlands, excellent 

transportation, intelligent people, 

helped make our South Carolina 
plant our largest 


says Erling Riis, vice-president 
Southern Kraft Division, International Paper Co. 


Photo below shows plant at Georgetown, S. C. 


“egal 


When we locate a new paper mill, we look for a combination of 
several important factors. We need tremendous woodlands, a 
network of rail and highway transportation to bring wood to 
our mill from a radius sufficiently great to supply the proposed 
plant, lots of water, etc. But, above all, we need potential em- 
ployees who can learn quickly the intricate techniques of paper 
making. We found all of these in South Carolina. Today, our 
Georgetown Mill is the largest in the entire International Paper 
Company operation. 


LOCATE YOUR PLANT WITH THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Happier, more productive employees Wealth of natural resources 
Cooperative State and Local Government Abundance of water and power 
Nearness to markets Splendid transportation (land, sea, air) 
Mild climate Low construction costs 


dial i, 


Your inquiry will be h in ¢ e 
Write, wire or telephone (LD 94) now. 


L. W. Bishop, Director 


Research, Planning & Development Board 
Dept. US-5 Columbia, South Carolina 
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BUSINESS FAILURES IN 
UNITED STATES, 1950 


Dun & Bradstreet Magazine 


United States 
34.3 per 10,000 


: WHERE RESOURCES 
th Carolina 
oon 47 per 10,000 AND MARKETS 


(lowest in nation) lOk-B a oN ERG Fe | MEET 








[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN, as operator of a brass 

or copper-wire mill, fill the orders 
of your customers without Government § 
restrictions after June 30. In removing 
these controls, the National Production 
Authority requires mills to set aside 
part of their production for orders of 
the military and Atomic Energy Com. 
mission. Similar provisions are made for 
aluminum producers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in hancling the tax af- 

fairs of a utility company, delay in 
paying a tax on income of the company 
that a local public-utility commission or- 
ders to be set aside and held pending 
further instructions, This is the ruling of 
a circuit court of appeals in a case in- 
volving income of a telephone company. 


* * * 


YOU CAN forget about previous 

Government restrictions on use and 
distribution of platinum. The National 
Production Authority drops its controls 
over sale, purchase, delivery, receipt, 
inventory and use of the metal. This | 
action does not deprive military con- | 
tractors of their priority. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information about 

536 Government research reports 
and reviews of advances in the electron- 
ics, chemical, metalworking and _ food 
industries from the April issue of thej 
Bibliography of Technical Reports. The 
Bibliography can be bought for 50 cents 
from the Office of Technical Services, § 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also obtain information 
from OTS about a new base material 
for synthetic lubricants and possible fu- 
ture developments of the lubricants. This 
discussion is in the April issue of the 
agency’s Technical Reports Newsletter. 
Free copies can be had by writing t0 
OTS’s Washington headquarters. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views at 4 e 


public hearing on proposed trade 
practice rules for the portrait photo- 
graphic industry. The hearing will be 
held in the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chi! 
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cago on May 22. Copies of the proposed 
rules may be obtained from the Federal 
Trade Commission. 


* . * 


YOU CAN probably look for the 

tariff on imported woodwind musical 
instruments and parts to remain at 
present levels. The U. S. Tariff Commis- 
sion decides against making recommen- 
dations to the Presiden: for higher duties. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to treat as 
a capital gain, for tax purposes, the 
® periodic payments you receive from a 
manufacturer under an agreement grant- 
ing him exclusive right to manufacture 
a product under a patent you own. A 
circuit court of appeals holds in one case 
that such payments are taxable as ordi- 
nary income, not as a capital gain. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT withoat bargaining 

with the union; drop fringe benefits 
you granted your employes before their 
union was certified as bargaining agent. 
The National Labor Relations Board 
says that an employer violated the Taft- 
Hartley Act when he abolished life in- 
surance, hospitalization and Christmas 
bonuses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to negotiate 

during a strike with the certified 
bargaining union in your plant, even 
though discussions reached an impasse 
before the walkout began. Ae circuit 
court of appeals rules that an employer 
was not relieved of the duty to bargain 
merely because he thought that further 
negotiations would be fruitless. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely tell your em- 
ployes that you may eliminate all 
overtime or may even close down your 
£ plant if a union wins a collective-bar- 
gaining election. NLRB finds that an 
employer interfered with the Taft-Hart- 
§ ley rights of his employes when he made 
such threats during an election campaign. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect an end to 

Government restrictions on use of 
steel after June 30. The National Pro- 
duction Authority issues rules under 
which certain manufacturers and _build- 
ers can get nickel-bearing stainless steel 
for delivery in the third quarter. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
me based upon decisions and rulings of 

courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
— facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
Wo! 


@ set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
mp R . 


Worth more than their 
weight in gold 


\ 











How important to the continued operation of your business 
are your mortgages, deeds, blue prints, books, maps, 
drawings, manuscripts? Worth more than their weight in 
gold to you, aren’t they? 


Suppose they disappeared mysteriously, were stolen, 
mutilated, destroyed by fire. Ever stop to realize what 
their loss would mean? — how much it would cost to 
replace them? 


Protect yourself and your business) NATIONAL 
SURETY Corporation has just the safeguard you need. 
The Valuable Papers and Records Policy pays for the 
material and labor costs to replace them. No other form 
of policy offers this broad protection. 


faa YOUR INVISIBLE ARMOR IS A NATIONAL SURETY BOND OR POLICY 


— NATIONAL SURETY 


National Surety Corporation, 4 Albany St., New York 





INVISIBLE ARMOR 


_ ae ee ee Gee cee eon eee cee seeee Omer! SK SER SEE SE oe SORES SE GO ENR 
National Surety Corporation, Dept. U 
4 Albany Street, New York 6, New York 


Please send me further particulars about your Valuable Papers and Records 
Policy. | understand there is no obligation on my part. 


Firm name. 





By. Position. 





Street address 





City. 
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IKE’S STRIKE POLICY: HANDS OFF! 


If Mediation Fails, 


Here is the Eisenhower for- 
mula for dealing with strikes: 

Keep them out of the White 
House. See that unions and em- 
ployers do more to settle their 
own squabbles. Let Government 
mediate, but with an eye to 
keeping disputes from getting 
critical. 

It's a different approach from 
recent years. Unions no longer 
can look to the White House to 
help them out of trouble. 


The White House, from now on, 
will keep as far away as it can from 
the business of settling strikes. 

President Eisenhower doesn’t believe 
that it is his job to patch up labor dis- 
putes, or to bail out unions and employ- 
ers who might come running to him 
for help. 

The President’s ideas in this field 
now are being spelled out for em- 
ployers and unions. You get a pre- 
view of those ideas in recent testi- 
mony before Congress of David L. 
Cole, retiring Director of the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. 

On strikes, Mr. Cole explains 
the President’s attitude as follows: 

“It is quite evident from our 
talks with the White House that 
the President does expect great- 
er service from the Mediation Serv- 
ice than ever before. He is appar- 
ently determined—and I think 
properly so—that these major dis- 
putes should be kept out of the 
White House, which means some 
agency of the Government must 
do something about them, and 
the agency to which the Presi- 
dent refers . . . is the Mediation 
Service ... 

“The outlook is not good, as we 
see it, in the industrial-relations 
front. Strikes are more obstinate 
than they formerly were. We have 
had strikes in the last six months 
since I have been Director that 
have not responded to the normal 
processes of mediation . . . 

“I think there are some parts of 
American industry that feel a little 
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triumphant over the change in Adminis- 
tration. There are parts of the labor move- 
ment that are defiant, have a chip on 
their shoulder—‘let’s see what you can 
do to us now.’ Mediation takes a longer 
time, therefore, and requires more man- 
hours, and it is going to impose a burden 
[on Mediation Service] . . . 

“There will be more and more ex- 
pected of the Mediation Service rather 
than less, and I think that it is good that 
that should be so. It is in keeping with 
the national industrial relations policy 
set down in the Labor-Management Re- 
lations [Taft-Hartley] Act that we place 
primary reliance on the parties them- 
selves to reach their own agreements, 
with the aid of effective mediation and 
conciliation ... 

“That policy, I think is sound, and that 
policy has not been given full opportunity 
to work yet. Apparently President Eisen- 
hower is determined it shall work .. . 

“I do not [foresee any diminishing 
of strikes in the near future]. I see some 


~United Press 


DAVID L. COLE 
‘... preventive mediation” 


‘ 


No Forced Settlements! 


bad situations in the offing, and any one 
or several of them could be bad cases, 
We have maritime situations coming § 
along shortly. We have rubber. We have 
steel coming in June. They are some of 
the principal ones. Then, of course, we 
have this jet-engine thing. . .” 

Test of new policy. The Presidents§ 
“hands off” policy is getting a testing in 
a serious strike in a jet-engine plant, 
This strike already is two months old, 
and the White House is showing no in. 
clination to intervene. Cole says of this 
situation: 

“There is a very obstinate strike going 
on now in what may turn out to be 
a very critical area, the strike of thell 
General Electric workers at the Lock® 
land, Ohio, plant. Now, that is a very} 
very important plant, obviously. It pro-§ 
duces some 30 per cent of all jet en. 
gines produced in this country used in 
the Sabre jet fighters. c 

Yet, from all we get, there is a 
complete indifference as to what hap- 
pens to the strike. The industy® 
has made public statements in| 
the form of advertisements. indi- 
cating they expect a long, hard! 
strike. The labor union is pre 
pared, apparently, for a long, har 
strike unless something that we 
do not now see happens, and 1§ 
would not be surprised to se 
that strike go on for months ani 
months. ¢ 

“That is again indicative of the 
kind of attitude we have now. It} 
will take a lot of doing to change} 
the approaches which the UAW 
[United Auto Workers, CIO] is 
using in the General Electric case, 
and which the management is us 
ing in that case. It will impose a 
great burden, I think, on the Medi 
ation Service, particularly if we 
follow the directions of the Presi 
dent and try to keep that dispute 
away from the White House, which 
we are determined to do.” 

Mediation. In his campaigi 
for election last autumn, Eiset- 
hower stressed what he called “pre: 
ventive mediation” as one way t 
keep disputes from reaching the 
strike stage. Cole, in his testimony, 
discussed this idea as follows: 

“There has been a good deal d 
emphasis on preventive mediation 
... We have tried to develop a pr 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Fodder for virtually every industry—in huge amounts 
for many, down to laboratory quantities for others—is 
contained in these storage bins, known to the trade as 
silos. Unlike their counterparts in agriculture, which 

nts! store against the winter season, the turnover of their 

5 
contents is relatively constant. For these silos hold Soda 
Ash—historically the oldest of all major industrial 


one | chemicals in use today. 
Ases, | TH ESE Sj FEED So varied and essential are the uses of Soda Ash that 
ning § its consumption is a very accurate index of national 


have commercial prosperity. Soda Ash is a basic ingredient of 
ed glass, which represents the largest single use, being 


we iN D U STRI AL a EEDS surpassed only by the aggregate requirements for the 


-" production of other chemicals. Other major industrial 
ig in uses include soap, cleansers and detergents, pulp and . 
lant, paper, textiles, metal refining, water treatment and 
old, petroleum refining. 
0 in-j Columbia-Southern's production of Soda Ash dates 
this § from its first operations in 1899. Through constant 
Pl expansion, it has maintained its position as one of the 
- f nation’s leading producers of Soda Ash and other alkalies 
* thell —and a reliable source of supply for all industry. 
sock: & 
very, COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN PRODUCES SODA ASH 
hoa IN LARGE VOLUME AT TWO LOCATIONS 
el- & 


Two of Columbia-Southern’s five plants are among the nation’s 
largest producers of Soda Ash. They are located at Barberton, 
Ohio, and Corpus Christi, Texas, and are centrally situated in 
relation to major markets for this chemical. 

In addition to Soda Ash, these plants are large producers of 
other alkalies, chlorine and related products. The latter 
production is augmented by large tonnages produced by 
Columbia-Southern’s other plants at Natrium, West Virginia, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana, and Bartlett, California. 


od in : 
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5) 
EPOR! 


This camera communicates. It sees as no other camera sees— 
and records the dramatic, the poignant, the inevitable moment in 
exquisite detail. The Leica is practical. It is easy to use— 

you wind, focus, shoot. It will last you 10, 15, 25 years. See this 
camera, favorite of the great professionals—and of all 

who like to take fine pictures—at your Leica dealer’s. From $151. 


E. LEITZ, INC., 468 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Leica Cameras and Accessories 





RT 
your office distinctively on a budget 


with HASKELL Stal Deol | 


Oréy HASKELL 
GUA 40 much fore ho Little, / A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskell gives you : 


many fine features found only in higher- | Be AS K ¢ Li 
priced desks—custom-quality, efficiency, a 


beauty, comfort, as well as economy! OF PITTS B “ 


See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. 303 E. CARSON ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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... Plan to stop strikes 
before they get started 


ventive-mediation program. President 
Eisenhower spoke of it in his American 
Federation of Labor speech in his cam- 
paign. He gives it a good deal of weight, 

“It would involve our mediators 
spending a good deal of time with man- 
agement and the labor unions before 
the crises arise. For many reasons: first, | 
to curry their favor and good will; sec- 
ond, to have a better understanding of 
the kind of issues that are going to arise: 
and, in the third place, to try to concili- 
ate many of them before they erupt and 
their positions become fixed . . . 

“This is about the way that it [pre- 
ventive mediation] works: When a con- 
tract is finally negotiated after some 
trouble, a strike or threatened strike, 
the mediator, if he is alert, will notice 
that there are some sore spots, some soft 
spots, that are not getting cleared up, 
they have been-swept under the carpet, 
so to speak. 

“He realizes those are sources of 
trouble in the future. He will then make 
it his business to meet with the labor 
people privately, with the industry peo- J 
ple privately, and perhaps with joint 
committees from time to time, even 
though there is no crisis pending, even § 
though the contract has a year to run. § 
He will try to get the parties to relin- 
quish their extreme positions and reach § 
some middle ground on the basis of | 
which this trouble will not erupt into a 
real trouble. He will join in good and 
welfare meetings, something equivalent 
to the labor-management panels that we § 
used to have during the war... 

“Many industries engaged in war pro- § 
duction set up joint committees for good & 
and welfare to talk about problems be- § 
fore they actually arose. Our mediators 
will set up such committees of industry § 
and labor in a given plant and meet 
with them periodically to educate them, § 
to be educated themselves, and to take 
the strains and stresses off .. . 

“It was not so many years ago...@ 
when Mediation Service was regarded 
with some amount of suspicion by Amet- 
can industry. I think that is what led to 
a separation from the Labor Department, § 
and as a part of preventive mediation} 
there is the development of good will 
on the part of industry so it will accept} 
the services of the Mediation Service ... 

Employer-union meetings. Also ™ 
the Eisenhower program to head of] 
disputes before the strike stage is 3 
move to re-establish a 12-man panel of 
top industry and labor officials. Says 
Mr. Cole: 

“We are going to re-establish the Ne 

(Continued on page 108) 
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each @ Where can you find an area more abundantly 

s of blessed by Nature than West Penn Electric’s 

“a g 29,000 square miles of territory? It has large 

sleet * deposits of bituminous coal—for metallurgical, 

t we eé WL chemical, fuel and other uses—and substantial 
‘ reserves of all types of commercial limestone. 

pro- & There too are rock salt and brines, high- 


good quality glass sand, petroleum, natural gas, ce- 


s be & ramic and fire clays, and timber. WRITE OR PHONE 
= The area’s salt deposits and high calcium Area Development 
<a : limestone, with bituminous coal, offer an ideal Department of 
hem, combination for manufacturers of basic organic paihastenpe“aeaeen 
take § chemicals. Its rivers and streams supply ample 
Fe water for processing and cooling. 


Electric Company, 
Room 907, 50 Broad 
Street, New York 4, 





a Along with these natural resources, there are N. Y. (WH 4-3740) 
arded . technical research facilities and enough man- for our “Check List.” 
wre power to supply both established industries and It provides a simple 
neat new ventures. During the past few years, manu- way of defining your 
cation i facturers of a wide variety of goods have built needa. Our staff 
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I like to judge an advertising agency by the clients it keeps. 


Well, for a list of leaders, take a look at 
the Needham; Louis & Brorby* roster. 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Morton Salt Company 
The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 
Phenix Foods Company 
The Quaker Oats Company 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Swift & Company 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
New York 


Chicago Hollywood Toronto 


|e 
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you can’t buy 
better fire protection 


than VIKING 
The NEW Viking Spray Sprinkler 





corporation 


HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 
Offices in Principal Cities 


the Vi 
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A national panel 
of union, industry men... 


tional Labor-Management Panel which 
is provided for in the law. It has not 
been active for years ... 

“We think it can be very helpful in 
preventive mediation; in making the 
Mediation Service more acceptable 
American industry and labor, and F 
in keeping these major disputes away 
from the White House. . . 

“They would be an advisory panel as 
to the general policy matters within the 
Service . . . They would also be ayail- 
able for help in special cases where 
they could be of help. I personally be- 
lieve they could be of help in directing 
the force of public opinion in some cases 
at one side, or both sides, in any im- 
portant dispute . . , 

“It will be our recommendation to 
the President that among the members 
of this Labor-Management Panel there 
be two Cabinet officers, the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Com- 
merce. We believe that will dignify the 
Mediation Service and improve its status 
and generally make its work more effec- 
tive.” 





Industry Looks 
At Steel Raises 


Wage talks in the steel industry are 
scheduled to get under way this week. 
When they start, the industry will be 
ready with a barrage of figures intended 
to show why an increase at this time is 
not justified. 

The figures, prepared by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, show what 
has happened to steel wages over the 
years: 

Hourly earnings of steelworkers, on 
the average, are 7 times as large as in 
1914, more than 3 times as large as in 
1929 and 21% times as good as in 19939. 
Present average earnings are $2.16 per 
hour—up from 80 cents an hour in 
1914, 67 cents in 1929 and 84 cents 
in 1939. The average in 1952 was $1.99 
an hour. 

Real earnings, wages adjusted for 
cost-of-living increases, also have risen 
sharply. In terms of 1947-49 purchasing 
power, the average steelworker now gets 
$1.905 an hour. Real earnings are re 
ported as more than 2% times the 1914 
level, double the 1929 level and more 
than one-third above the prewar figure 
of 1939. 

Weekly pay of steelworkers has tt 
pled since 1939, the Institute reports. 
Average pay rose from $29.58 a week in 
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... ‘Real’ earnings 
a third over prewar rate 


1939 to $88.99 in January, 1953. If put 
in terms of 1947-49 purchasing power, 
the increase was from $49.80 in 1939 to 
$78.47 in 1953, or 57.6 per cent. 

Comparisons also are made with 
wages paid in other industries. The in- 
dustry contends that steelworkers have 
consistently received hourly earnings 
greater than the average for workers in 
all manufacturing industries. 

In 1914, for example, steelworkers 
were averaging 8 cents an hour more 
than the average factory worker. By 





What Fringe Benefits 
Add to Labor Cost 


“Fringe benefits,’ those extras 
that workers get along with their 
pay, are running up the hourly 
wage costs of employers. The table 
that follows shows what wages and 
benefits are costing the steel in- 
dustry per worker, on the average, 
in dollars and cents per hour. 


—Basic Wage— 


Average straight-time 
earnings $1.972 


—Fringe Benefits— 


Shift differentials .036 
Overtime premium .070 
Holidays .046 
Vacations .088 
Insurance .026 
Pensions .096 
Social Security taxes .045 


Total hourly wage cost $2.379 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 











1951, steelworkers were reported to be 
33 cents an hour ahead of the average 
manufacturing worker. The steel em- 
ploye’s edge now is put at 43 cents an 
our. 

If the CIO negotiators want to talk in 
terms of weekly pay, the industry is 
ready with an answer. It contends that 
the weekly increases in pay for steel 
employes “are among the largest in in- 
dustry, whether the comparison is made 
with 1939 (pre-World War II) or with 
January, 1950 (pre-Korea).” 

Union arguments in support of the 
Wage increase have not been made pub- 
lic in detail. In general, the CIO line is 
that increased productivity of the steel 
mills and higher profits of the com- 


Panies warrant a pay raise for the 
workers, 
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We have helped design and activate hundreds of employee-benefit 
plans, including PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING, THRIFT, 
SAVINGS, WELFARE, and STOCK-BONUS. We shall be glad 
to help you choose the type of program best suited to your com- 


pany and its employees. 





INVESTMENT = 
Once a plan has been established, nothing is more important 
than the proper investment of your funds. We have had many 
years of experience in the investment and administration of 


completed plans. 


Our experience and advice are available to you. 
Write or telephone our PENSION TRUST 
DIVISION, at 55 Wall Street, New York 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
: 22 poe or apiam was. NEW YORK 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 





‘is there... 


‘The Business — 


New Construction jobs you want 


But if you don't 
know where, 


you can’t get your share 


Dodge Reports 


will tell you 


where your opportunities are... 
everyday — anywhere east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Get ‘‘How to 


Use” book free. Write Dept. U. 5310 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, accurate, comprehensive 


construction news service 








F.w. DODGE 
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THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE conponarion 














Dividend No. 46 
on Common Stock 





Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N. Y. 








A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
June 20, 1953, to holders of record 
at the close of business on May 23, 
1953 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 


Wa ter A, Peterson, Treasurer 
May 4, 1953. 
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Pay-as-You-Go Pensions: 












That’s the Latest Plan 


Old-age pensions are in line 
for a major overhaul. Entire basis 
for retirement checks is marked for 
change. 

A pay-as-you-go system, long 
favored by Republicans, now is 
being readied to replace the pro- 
gram launched by the New Deal. 

Such a shift will affect work- 
ers, employers, taxpayers, old 
people—just about everybody in 
the country. 


Outlook for the country’s huge old- 
age insurance system, under a new 
Administration, is this: 

The pay-roll tax that you pay to “buy” 
a Social Security pension at age 65 al- 
most certainly will not rise next January 1, 
as now scheduled in law. 

Idea of keeping that tax relatively 
high in order to build up a huge re- 
serve fund—50 to 100 billion dollars— 
is to be scrapped. 

Under new policy, the tax on workers 
and employers is not to be increased un- 
til pension costs catch up to collections 
under the present 1.5 per cent rate. The 
rate then is to be raised only as needed 
to cover annual pension expenses. 
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Pp incme of the ratromet stom i 1953 wil be. 


y Outgo, for pensions and administration, will be .., 
Dp suo income added to reserve fund will amount to 


a Pension reserve, by Dec. 31, 1953, will amount to... 


The big reserve fund now on hand, 
though, is not to be wiped out. It will, in 
fact, go on growing for some years, serve 
as a “cushion” for the system. 

Monthly benefits on a graduated scale 
are not to be abandoned, either. 

Job for Congress. That is an outline 
of what is involved in a planned shift to 
a pay-as-you-go pension system. Major 
changes, long favored by Republicans, 
are not to come suddenly, or all at the 
same time. Specific action by Congress 
will be required. Odds, though, are clear- 
ly for a turn toward a pay-as-you-go plan 
that has been demanded by Republican 
leaders since 1936. 

To understand how a pay-as-you-go 
system will affect you, it’s necessary to 
see how it would work, and how it differs 
from the plan now in effect. 

Pension reserve fund is the key. 
Under the present plan, workers pay taxes 
into the fund much as they might pay 
premiums on an annuity. Employers 
match those taxes. Money credited to 
each worker piles up interest over the 
years and helps pay the cost of the 
workers’ retirement pension starting at 
age 65. Tax rates are set to rise steadily 
in order to build up a_ muttibillion- 
dollar reserve fund to guarantee pension 
checks. 

It’s this idea of using the pay-roll tax 
to build up a huge insurance-reserve 

(Continued on page 112) 


$4.3 billion 


$3.1 billion 


$1.2 billion 


$18.6 billion 








Source: Dept. of Health, Welfare & Education 
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Who goes to bat for lumber? 


Read how banks help lumber 


mills and manufacturers meet 
America’s needs 


Ir Takes apout 60 years for a hickory seedling 
to get into a World Series game. 


But there’s more to it than time. ¢ 


To turn timber into baseball bats (or any other 
wood products you can name) you need plenty 
of industrial gumption, a lot of lumbering know- 
how and. . . money. 

U. S. lumbermen, big and small, rate 100% on 
the first two. But, like most other businessmen, 
they talk to bankers about money. Here’s what 
the bankers do. 

Bank loans start right on the timber lot. They 
help lumbermen harvest the trees, grade them, 
and log them out. Bank loans supply ready cash 
to convert timber into lumber and transport it 
from sawmill to stockpile. 

Bank loans augment working capital for re- 
search that creates new products, makes lighter, 
stronger plywoods, devises cheaper, faster pro- 
duction methods. And... at the retail level... 
bank loans help local lumber dealers stock their 
racks with the 100 and 1 varieties of beam, 
board, molding and trim you need for house 
building or home repair. 

“And why,” you might well ask, “do banks do 
so much for the lumber business?” 

Primarily, because it’s banking’s job to put 
money to work. In the words of one well-known 
banker: 

“There are deposits of $172,000,000,000 in 
the commercial banks of the United States. A 
large percentage of this money is already serv- 
ing American business and more is available. 

“That means a lot of money competing to sup- 
port the energy and inventiveness of America. 

“The push of this money makes opportunity, 
makes jobs, and so helps make America. 

“It is guided into profitable employment ev- 
ery day by the brains, judgment and experience 
of bankers. 

“It is used continually to advance the pros- 
perity of the country.” 

In a nutshell, that is why . . . banks go to bat 
for lumber. 

Chase National Bank is proud of the part it is 
playing in American progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 








This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


Not a New Issue 





200,000 Shares 
The Mansfield Tire & Rubber - 


Company 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 





Price $15 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any state from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such state. 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


Incorporated 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bache & Co. Blair, Rollins & Co. 
Incorporated 


Lee Higginson Corporation Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
May 5, 1953 


BACK DIVIDENDS DUE 
Up to $97 a Share 


I you are looking for stocks that still have large profit potentials, then pre- 
ferred issues with accumulated dividends should be considered. For 
example, the $4 preferred of Associated Tel. & Tel., listed in our March, 
1952, Report at 71, was called Jan. 1, 1953, at $62.50 plus $83 in accumu- 
lated dividends, or a total cash payment to stock holders of $145.50 a share. 

To help you —— on such opportunities today, a new UNITED Report 
lists 15 Preferreds with dividend arrears. 


15 Special Stocks Selected 


You will want to check this entire list for investment opportunities — 
including these interesting situations: 














A stock at 28 with $75 in back dividends due and earnings in sharp up- 
turn; a stock at 57 with $41 accrued dividends; another at 148 with $97 
due; and a $42 stock with $14.50 in dividend arrears, now yielding 6.5%. 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the 1 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


UNITED Reports | UN.80 
backed by 33 years’ | Name..... eeerceeeeee eeereerereeeeeeeeee eeeevee 
experience, are used | Addyess ........ccceeccccees eeoeeeeee 


than soy ocer a |UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


visory service. | 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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. . . Smaller pension tax 
right now proposed 


fund that is to be scrapped by the new 
Administration, if Congress approves, 

The pay-as-you-go system would not 
call for a big pension reserve, or the 
higher taxes needed to build such a r. 
serve. Pensions, instead, would be paid 
directly out of pay-roll tax collections, 

Effects of a pay-as-you-go system on 
workers, employers, taxpayers and older 
individuals will depend partly on details 
not yet settled even in the minds of Ad. 
ministration planners. Congress, more. 
over, is to have its say. Even so, you can 
figure out pretty easily what such a 
change-over will mean to you. 

Now and later. The pay-roll tax, for 
a time, will remain much lower than ex. 
pected under the old program. Increases 





OLD-AGE-PENSION TAXES: 
PRESENT AND PROPOSED 
Rates for Employer and Employe 

Paid Under Minimum 
Year Present Pay-as-You-Go 
Law Needed For 
1953 1.5% 1.03% 
1954 2.0 1.10 
1955 2.0 1.18 
- 1960 2.5 1.66 
1965 3.0 2.00 
1970 3.25 2.34 
1980 3.25 3.00 
1990 3.25 3.63* 
2000 3.25 3.9* 
*Or higher. 








planned in order to boost the reserve 
fund will be unnecessary. Later on, in 
15 to 30 years, the rates will have to 
be higher than previously planned. 
That’s because there will be no huge re- 
serve fund that can collect billions of 
dollars of interest to help pay rising pen 
sion costs. 

What this means, in specific tax rates, 
is shown in the table on this page. 

In the present plan, the tax of workers 
and of employers is to rise from 1.5 per 
cent now to 2 per cent starting nexl 
January 1. Further increases would come 
in 1960, in 1965 and in 1970, when the 
rate would be 3.25 per cent. 

Thus a worker who earns at least $3, 
600 a year, the maximum amount 4 
yearly income subject to the tax, i 
called upon to pay a tax of $54 this yeat 
$72 next year and $117 by 1970. Em 
ployers would pay sim‘lar amounts 0 
each worker. 

In the new program, your pay-roll t 
can rise much more slowly. It could, i 

(Continued on page 113) 
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Send A Copy 
To Your Friends 


WITHOUT CHARGE 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 
with my compliments to the persons 


listed below: 


0 If possible send the May 15, 
1953, issue. 
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. ». No change is planned 
in monthly benefits 


fact, be reduced for a time. The plan, 
though, is to leave the rate at its pres- 
ent level until growing pension costs re- 
quire more revenue. Maximum taxes will 
not be raised to $72 a year, starting next 
year, but will stay at $54 for many years. 
Employers, who pay the tax on all their 
workers, will be spared important in- 
creases in their tax burdens. 

Much higher taxes, on the other hand, 
can be expected later. The rate under 
pay-as-you-go can be counted on to rise 
to about 4 per cent, eventually, and per- 
haps much higher. Future pension costs, 
according to new estimates shortly to be 
announced, will be far greater than has 
been predicted. More and more people 
are living long enough to collect pensions, 
and they remain on pension rolls for 
longer periods. 

In a pay-as-you-go plan, these higher 
costs will have to be paid directly out of 
taxes, with little help from interest on 
the reserve fund. Barring the use of gen- 
eral revenues, this means that the pay- 
roll tax will have to rise in step with pen- 
sion expenses. 

Monthly benefits, though, are not to 
be affected directly by any shift to pay- 
as-you-go, even without a huge reserve 
fund. With or without a reserve, the 
guarantee of a future pension is only as 
good as the performance of future Con- 
gresses. Congress, under either plan, can 
increase, decrease or eliminate Social 
Security benefits. 

In any case, you still will be able to 
count on a benefit that’s geared to your 
past earnings, according to present ideas. 
Workers whose wages or salaries have 
averaged $3,600 a year under the sys- 
tem will continue to qualify for benefits 
larger than those of lower-paid workers. 
Congress actually, whether the plan is 
reserve or pay-as-you-go, could throw 
out graduated pensions and allow all re- 
tired persons the same benefit. 

Wives of workers covered by the sys- 
tem, at the same time, can count on get- 
ting pensions at age 65, just as they do 
under the present plan. Benefits for de- 
pendents, too, are to be continued, ac- 
cording to present thinking. 

Survivors of workers also are to be pro- 
tected under pay-as-you-go. They'll be in 
line for monthly benefits, after a change- 
over, on the same basis as they are now. 

That is the way pay-as-you-go works, 
and how the new plan will affect you 
if it is adopted. 

Other changes are being pushed 
strongly, too. 

A broadening of the system, to cover 
thousands of workers now excluded, is 

(Continued on page 114) 





Here is the answer 


to your office copying 

problems in this small 
inexpensive machine 
designed to use the 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY’S 


amazing new 
VERIFAX PROCESS 





Photostat 
Instant Copier 


(FOR USE IN ANY OFFICE — EVERYWHERE) 






IT WILL MAKE THREE OR MORE 
BLACK-ON-WHITE COPIES OF 
PRACTICALLY ANY ORIGINAL 
UP TO 81” x 14” IN ONE 
MINUTE READY 0 USE! 


IT TAKES UP LESS THAN TWO 
SQUARE FEET OF FLOOR SPACE 
ON DESK OR TABLE... IT CAN | 
BE USED UNDER ANY NORMAL 
LIGHTING AT ANY TIME... 
BY ANYONE IN THE OFFICE. 











The PHOTOSTAT INSTANT COPIER is 
designed to get the very best results 
from the new EASTMAN Kopak ComM- 
PANY’S VERIFAX process . . . a truly 
revolutionary method of making copies 
of anything typed, printed, written or 
drawn. It is entirely different from, and 
should not be confused with, any pre- 
viously known process. No other office 
copying equipment can equal the versa- 
tility and flexibility obtainable with the 
combination of the new PHOTOSTAT 
INSTANT CopiER and the VERIFAX pro- 
cess. (And it is fully guaranteed by 
Photostat Corporation!) 


\ WRITE US FOR FURTHER DETAILS BEFORE PUR- 
CHASING ANY OFFICE PHOTO-COPYING EQUIPMENT 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
297 STATE STREET 
ROCHESTER 14, NEW YORK 


or any service office in our principal 
cities and in Canada 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trade mark 
Of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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THERE’S STILL 


PLENTY or ROOM 


FOR YOUR PLANT IN 


LOS ANGELES 


HARBOR 
DISTRICT 


Cet the Fads / 


WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS OF Los ANGELES there is a 453 
square mile area with over 3,000 prime sites for any type of 
business. Only by writing or calling here can you get all the 
facts about business and industrial locations and the many 
advantages and services offered by Los Angeles city. 


Tell us your requirements and a special analysis and recom- 
mendation will be made to fill your specific needs. All inquiries 
are confidential, of course. 


Ask for ““F.0.B. LOS ANGELES? facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section D 
BOX 3669 « TERMINAL ANNEX «+ LOS ANGELES 54 
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. . . Social Security help 
asked for all over 65 


almost certain to come. Republicans are 
flatly committed to the idea. The move 
is more likely to come next year, how. 
ever, than this. It’s to take some study, 
and action by Congress. 

Another important proposal that has 
strong support is far less likely to get ap. 
proval. It’s a plan to grant Social Se. 
curity pensions to all individuals aged 65 
or over, whether they qualify for such 
pensions under present rules or not. 

Thousands of people now 65 or over 
have paid some taxes into the system, 
but not enough to “buy” a retirement 
check under the system’s formulas. When 
these people are too old_to work, they 
must live off their own savings, depend 
on relatives for their support, or go on 
relief. 

Proposals by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and others are for immediate 
benefits to these older individuals on a 
minimum basis—$25 or $35 a month. 
Benefits would come from the same funds 
that provide pensions for retiring workers 
who qualify under the regular rules. 

What this move would mean to thov- 
sands of older people is monthly checks 
not subject to the stigma of “relief,” or 
public assistance. 

What it means to State and local gov- 
ernments, and their taxpayers, is that 
thousands of people dependent on pub- 
lic aid would go off the relief rolls—or at 
least get by with far smaller assistance 
checks. Federal grants for public assist- 
ance, under this plan, would be elini- 
nated—or sharply cut. Public assistance 
would become largely a State and local 
responsibility again. 

What such a plan means to the Fed- 
eral Government may be a way to help 
balance the U.S. budget. As matters 
stand, federal funds that go to States for 
aid to the needy come out of the general 
revenues. They are a charge in the regu- 
lar administrative budget amounting now 
to more than 1.3 billions a year. 

Much of that big charge on the budget 
can be ended if federal pensions to the 
aged needy are paid from regular Social 
Security funds. Social Security income 
and outgo are not figured into the regu 
lar budget. 

The change, in other words, could put 
the Administration a billion dollars or 80 
closer to a balance in the regular budget. 
That thought can lend a real appeal to 
the proposal to pay regular benefits to 
all people age 65 or over. 

What actually comes out of all these 
proposals, in detail, will be up to the 
Administration and to Congress. There 
remains little doubt that pay-as-you-g" 
is in high favor with the Administration) 
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Business Around the World 


SINGAPORE @ BANGKOK @ LA PAZ @ GENEVA 
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- >> Businessmen can't ignore Communist maneuverings in Southeast Asia. Reper- | 
over cussions can be serious. New possibilities are worth keeping in mind. 
we Immediate reaction is shown in the commodity markets. Tin shot up in price ’ 
Then last week. Rubber and copra were stronger, too. Demand for other Far Eastern 
/- products, such as burlap and spices, is likely to pick up. Rice and even wheat 
~ prices can be affected by what's happening in far-off Laos. 

Exporters to the Far East will have to watch Communist moves very closely. 
4. These moves can radically change sale prospects in Japan, Thailand, Malaya, In- 
ma donesia, India and Pakistan almost overnight and mostly for the worse. 
= Communist roaming-about in Laos shows how weak the defenses are, how easy 
ers it is now to penetrate into Thailand. U.S. obviously has some fast shoring up 
a to do if Communist designs on Asia's "rice bowl" are to be thwarted. 
ecks 
” or >> From an economic standpoint, Thailand is the key country lying open to 

threat of invasion by the Communist forces. 
WF Thailand is the biggest exporter of rice in Southeast Asia. Malaya, Indo- 
pub- nesia, India, Japan depend heavily on Thai rice. If Thailand is overrun, these 
ie countries will turn first to Burma, a smaller rice exporter and a precarious 
ssist- source. Burma cannot meet all needs and is open to attack. 
i? The U.S. and other Western sources can't suddenly expand rice exports 
leod greatly. But U.S. surplus wheat could help fill a possible breach like this. 
Hed >> Dollar problems will increase for most of these Asian countries, if more 
tters U.S. food has to be bought. Of course, American wheat might be given away. 
s for It might have to be given if these Asian countries are to be held on our 
25 Side. India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Indonesia, all are even now bartering their 
now products for food and other things offered by Russia, China and their allies. 
get Communists already are reaching these countries through their bellies. 
the Thai rice, in Communist hands, would be a powerful weapon of persuasion. 
ocial 
nai >> Communist penetration throughout Southeast Asia is a longer-range pos- 
Sibility (for details, see article on page 20). 

bys But the monsoon rains, due soon, will bog down military operations. Res- 
dget. pite will give the British a chance to fortify the narrow Isthmus of Kra in 
al to Northern Malaya and shield Malayan and Indonesian rubber and tin operations. 
“4 These strategic areas aren't in immediate danger of outside attack, but 
these they are filled with Communist sympathizers. Bandits in Malaya aren't quelled, 
A. can be counted on to keep things roiled up. 
yu-g0 Comforting note: U.S. stockpiles of rubber and tin are very large. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> The Bolivian Government thought it might cash in heavily on the new crisis 
in Southeast Asia. That idea is being deflated. 

Bolivian reasoning is based on history. After the Japanese took over 
Southeast Asia in 1941-42, Bolivia was the biggest tin producer on the Allied 
side and got VIP treatment. Bolivia did very well during the war. 

Communist threat now in Southeast Asia has not panicked the U.S. Govern- 
ment into a long-terr tin contract such as Bolivia needs desperately. The U.S. 
is too well fixed in sin to get much excited. 

















>> But Bolivia is not at all well fixed at the moment..... 

Bolivia is going through the wringer. Dollar exchange is running low. 
Stores are running out of goods. Black market thrives. Discontent is rising. 
Debts are piling up. Government is meeting deficit by printing money. 

Tin nationalization is not panning out. Tin output is only about half what 
it was a year ago. Mining engineers are hard to come by. Bolivian miners are 
just as undependable under Government, as under private management. 

Half the present tin production is being sold to a British firm. Mean- 
while, deliveries against a U.S. contract of last September are lagging. 

The U.S. wants the Bolivian Government to make definite arrangements for 
compensating American shareholders in the tin properties before the U.S. will 
enter into any long-term tin deals. However, to prevent Bolivian collapse, 
Washington might make a further small spot purchase of Bolivian tin. 









































>> The Russians made some surprising offers in the recent trade talks in 
Geneva. Western Europeans came away mildly optimistic about the possibilities 
of some build-up in East-West trade in Europe. But no actual deals were made. 
The Russians, for the first time in five years, said they would import 
consumer goods. Usually, they have wanted strategic stuff. 
In return, they would sell things like oil, tungsten, chrome to the West. 
All these are considered strategic by the Western Allies. Under the Battle 
Act, such products cannot be sent to the Soviet sphere. Now the Russians offer 
to sell the very same kind of things to the West. Clever propaganda, this indi- 
cates to Western Europe that the U.S.-imposed Battle Act embargo is silly. 
Belief in Washington is that the Russians are not bluffing on these offers. 
Deals will be carried through to increase East-West trade, split Western Allies. 


























>> Recent Swedish-Russian deal shows what the Russians are willing to sell 
these days: fuel oil, gasoline, corn, chrome and manganese ore, motor cars. 
Joker here is that the Russians are willing to bid pretty high to get even 
small quantities of fine Swedish steel, machinery and electrical equipment. 
Sweden is not subject to the Battle Act. But the Swedes keep their sales of 
strategic goods to Russia down to the minimum possible, considering the fact 
that Stockholm is only 20 minutes by air from the nearest Russian base. 











>> Tourist note: if you travel in Canada these days, you will find your 
American dollars seem to stretch further than they did last summer. 

U.S. dollars, worth only 95 cents in Canada last August, are now again 
selling for almost 100 Canadian cents. Canadian dollar is losing ground, as 
American investors sell Canadian securities to reinvest their money on the U.S. 
side of the border. Rising interest rates in the U.S. are the magnet. 
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A PREPONDERANCE 


OF THE EVIDENCE 








A request on your letterhead will bring 
you a reproduction of John Morgan's 
“The Jury,” suitable for framing. 





Judgment, by the rules of law, should be 
rendered in accordance with the preponderance 
of the evidence. 


In weighing the evidence concerning the 
quality of collapsible tubes, the nation’s leading 
pharmaceutical and toiletry manufacturers 
reach a unanimous verdict . . . Peerless tubes are 
first in quality. 

Invariably, when you see a product packaged 
in a collapsible tube by a manufacturer who has 
pride in his product and reputation... the 
tube is a Peerless tube. 


TUBE COMPANY 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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Business activity is still strong, but a 
steady rise of interest rates threatens 
to curb future expansion. 

Production is holding at a level a bit 
higher than in March and April. The 
swiftest rise is still in output of autos. 
Over 600,000 cars should roll off as- 
sembly lines in May, the largest volume 
since October, 1950. Car output so 
far this year is 50 per cent above a 
year ago. 

Retail trade at department _ stores 
slipped to 326 on the indicator in 
April, lowest since last September. 

Rising pay rolls, however, give strong 
protection against any sharp dip in 
retail sales at this time. Personal in- 
comes mounted to a rate of 282.5 bil- 
lions per year in March, up 1.5 billions 
from February and 20.6 billions above 
a year ago. 

Construction activity slipped to a rate 
of 35 billions per year in April, down 
2 per cent from March but 5 per cent 
above a year ago. 

Bond yields have climbed a bit higher. 
Best-grade corporate bonds returned 
3.33 per cent at May 6 prices, up 
from 3.02 per cent in January. That is 
for seasoned issues. New bonds sold 
by public-utility and industrial corpo- 
rations now yield 3.75 per cent and 
higher. Such high rates are leading 
some would-be borrowers to put off 
bond sales for a while. 

Real estate mortgages guaranteed by 
VA or insured by FHA now carry an 
interest rate of 4.5 per cent. The 
former rates were 4 per cent for VA 
loans, 4.25 for FHA. The higher 
rate will improve the home buyer's 
chance of getting a VA or FHA loan 
instead of a conventional mortgage. As 


MINUS 7 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 








a rule, VA and FHA loans require 
smaller down payments and _ have 
longer maturities than loans not guar- 
anteed or insured by the Government. 
Effect of the rise in VA and FHA in- 
terest rates is still in doubt. A rise 
in the total of VA and FHA loans is 
likely. It is too early to tell whether 
this will be accompanied by an equal 
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or greater drop in conventional loans, 
or whether the rise in VA and FHA 


loans will cause mortgage credit as a 


whole to expand faster. 


Applications for FHA-insured loans 


had been rising even before the 
increase in the FHA interest charge. 


Applications filed with FHA covered 
73,800 new homes the first quarter of 


1953, up 14 per cent from a year ago. 


Unfilled demand for VA loans has been 
from 10,000 to 15,000 per month, 
About 25,000 loans have been made 
each month. 

Easier terms for borrowers have become 
available the past year on FHA and 
VA loans. For example, FHA dow 
payments were reduced in June, 1952 
and again in September. All FHA 
loans may now have maturities of 
25 years. The limit was 20 years op 
homes of more than $12,000. 

Small down payments on VA loans are 
a strong spur to new home demand 
wherever lenders will make the loans 
freely. The average down payment has 
been about 15 per cent of the sale 
price. The average would have been 
even lower if some lenders had not 
screened out loans with the smallest 
down payments as a means of limit- 
ing their total VA loans. Tendency, 
once the flow of VA loans rises, may 
be toward lower average down pay- 
ments. 

New mortgage loans, shown in th 
top chart, were made in the amount 
of 18 billions in 1952. That is fo 
both old and new homes and is befor 
deducting - repayments. The propor 
tion of VA and FHA loans together 
shrank to only 26 per cent of the 
total last year. In the period ahead 
the proportion should grow again. 

The Government, through its credit 
fiscal and debt-management policies 
is trying to curb an excessive expat- 
sion of business and so avoid a bad 
slump at some later time. Even if 
home building gets a temporary lift 
growing tightness of the money market 
may be expected sooner or later to 
check the rise in U.S. spending. 
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44,...the sea in that same Rand MfNally blue.’ 


It’s true our name has always 
been synonymous with maps. 
But the same accuracy, skill and 
imagination which have made 
our fine maps known and 
admired the whole world over 
go into other Rand M¢Nally 
services and products for 

which we are perhaps not so 
universally recognized. 

Rand MNally textbooks help 
the fine schools of America 
maintain the highest educational 
standards, thanks to authoritative 


scholarship, accurate editing 


Wolfgang Langweische in “I'll Take the High Road” 


and faithful reproduction. 
Children’s books published by 
Rand M§Nally delight children 
everywhere with their fresh 
imagination and charm—delight 
parents with their high quality 


of subject matter and writing. 


a aan m 7s i 
(UT a bes mm fer 


Printing services where 
accuracy and integrity are as 
important as quality of 
reproduction and speed—for 
railroads and airlines, banks, 


mail-order houses, etc.—this PUBLISHERS + PRINTERS - MAP MAKERS 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO ¢ WASHINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


kind of superior service is a 
Rand M€Nally specialty. 





(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages ere written by other staff members independently ef these editorial views.) 
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‘INNATE COWARDICE OF HUMANITY’ 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


VERY NOW AND THEN our Department of State issues 

a volume disclosing, for historical purposes, hither- 

to confidential messages exchanged fifteen years or 

more ago between the United States and its Ambas- 

sadors and Ministers in various countries. Last week a 

thick volume was released that reveals what happened 
in diplomacy during the year 1935. 

In one of these communications, the American Min- 
ister to Switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson, sent in an analy- 
sis of the personality of Mussolini. It was based on a 
conversation which Wilson had with Eduard Benes, 
then Minister for Foreign Affairs and later ill-fated 
President of Czechoslovakia. 

“Mussolini and Benes,” said the message, “have 
known each other well since 1918. Mussolini (accord- 
ing to Benes) won his way to the front and kept con- 
trol of Italy through one thing only—his conviction of 
the innate cowardice of humanity.” 


Delving through these records of what our em- 
bassies in Europe were reporting in that eventful year 
1935, one is struck with the parallel between the vac- 
illating positions taken by European governments then 
and the vacillating attitudes of today. 

If one substitutes for “Ethiopia” the name “Korea,” 
the language of those reports reflects a startling simi- 
larity to the dispatches we have been reading in the 
press during the last few years. 

For in 1935 Mussolini, by a flagrant act of aggres- 
sion, invaded Ethiopia. The League of Nations dis- 
cussed at length the imposing of an economic embargo 
and then left it to each nation to decide if and when 
restrictions on the export of oil, steel and copper should 
be put into effect. The economic embargo against Italy, 
however, never materialized because of various ex- 
cuses in London and Paris that such an embargo could 
not be made effective unless all nations agreed. Then, 
as now, the materialistic interest was too influential. 

The wobbling of Premier Laval in Paris irritated 
Britain. It will be recalled that the “fifth column” was 
active in France in those days and there was no 
“McCarthyism” to expose the subversives. Eleven 
years later Laval was executed as a traitor because he 
had collaborated with the Nazis during the war. 

Hugh Wilson, after a talk with Anthony Eden, then 
active in the British Foreign Office as a special envoy, 
reports on Laval’s dilatory tactics: 

“Eden also spoke ironically of the apparent desire of 
the French to bargain . . . Eden felt strongly that it 
would be incredible to pay a price to France to induce 
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France to carry out its obligations under the Covenant 
(of the League of Nations).” 

And so went the bickering, and so developed the dis- 
unity which induced Mussolini and Hitler to believe 
that the free nations would never get together. 

The American Ambassador to Turkey, Robert P. 
Skinner, an experienced Foreign Service officer, wrote 
to Washington on March 28, 1935: 

“If appearances count for anything we are getting 
nearer and nearer to a general European war. Protract- 
ed discussions based on legalistic considerations seem 
only to embitter the situation.” 

Indecision, long-drawn-out palavering, irresolute- 
ness, wavering by the Western Allies, including the 
United States, all added up to a passive acquiescence in 
act after act of aggression. 

The Allies finally had to order military resistance to 
the invasion of Poland in 1939 to convince Hitler and 
Mussolini that the free governments were not coward- 
ly. Individual valor had to be demonstrated at a 
terrific cost of human life to refute the impression of 
cowardice which an indecisive diplomacy had created. 

While the U. N. intervention in Korea in 1950 should 
have taught the aggressors a lesson, the Allied disunity 
on Far Eastern policies since then has nullified the 
value of our repelling action. It has proved no deterrent 
to Communist aggression in Southeast Asia. It may, 
indeed, have encouraged the aggressor. 


Today it is “the innate cowardice” of govern- 
ments that keeps the free nations from imposing a com- 
plete embargo on all trade with the Communist coun- 
tries—the way to clear up the world situation. Legalis- 
tic considerations are offered as excuses for failure to 
act. London unashamedly defends as “legal” her export 
of strategic materials like rubber to Soviet Russia. 

The “warmongers” of today are those “peace at any 
price” groups and factions who are unaware that their 
tactics are constantly telling Moscow and Peiping that 
they can count on the disunity of the Western Allies. 

This in 1935 was the certain road to war. 

This today is the certain road to another large-scale 
war within four or five years. It will come unless the 
free world recognizes now that all the governments on 
this side of the Iron Curtain must unite wholeheartedly 
behind policies of firmness. They must reject weak- 
kneed expediency and be willing to sacrifice together 
in vindication of the principle of collective security. 
Only then will the Communists be dissuaded from put- 
suing their course of aggression. 
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Another new development using 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make 
this rug. We supply the Geon materials only. 


Undorfoot: Iden becomen tops iu Sales! 


OMETIMES a hot sales idea is suggested 
by the advantages of a material—as 

so often happens with Geon. Sometimes 
the idea comes first and only needs the 
right material to burst into a sales success. 
Take this low-cost, all-purpose rug 
that housewives are buying by the thou- 
sands. It is made of Geon molded into a 
rope fabric pattern and is finding ready 
use in every workroom of the house. It is 
a fatigue mat for ironing or at the kitchen 
sink. It’s a bath mat that dries instantly. 
It can be used on the porch and in hall 
ways and foyers or as an easy-to-clean 
front door mat. Best of all, it never has 





GEON polyvinyl materials 


to be laundered—simply wipe it clean 
with a cloth and you’re in business again. 
There are lots of other uses in boats or 
automobiles. Color? Nine wonderful hues 
to fit any color scheme! 

Being made of Geon, it is scuff resist- 
ant, waterproof and non-inflammable. It 
is acid and grease resistant and it is skid- 
resistant, wet or dry. 

Versatile Geon comes in readily adapt- 
able forms—as resins, plastic granules 
and liquid latex. These forms may be 
processed by casting, dipping, coating or 
molding. Perhaps one of them can help 
you improve or develop a product, to 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 
HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ 


bring in more sales. For technical infor- 
mation, write Dept. B-5, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: Good- 
chemco. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 





HARMON colors 




















‘Sen YEAR—let ease and relaxation be 

part of your vacation from start to finish! 

Yes, from the very start—from the time you 

step aboard your cool, air-conditioned 
Pennsylvania Railroad train ’til the time " 
you return, rested and refreshed! 

Comfort is yours all the way! You have a 

wide choice of accommodations .. . 6 types 


of rooms in newest all-room sleeping cars... 





restful berths .. . deep-cushioned reclining 
coach seats. Many other advantages, too! 
Pick your own route—go one way, 

return another. Stop off at interesting points, 
Liberal baggage checking allowances... 
dependable schedules . . . low round-trip 
fares .. . smooth electric power over the 


world’s finest roadbed. 





